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He won reputation as a lawyer outside 
the bar of New Hampshire in the Su 
preme Court at Washington, and in the 
celebrated Fugitive Slave rescue cases 
in Boston.’ When Shadrach 


was res- 
cued in 1851 from the court house in 
Boston, by Lewis Hayden and others, 
and sent to Canada, great ex 


citement arose over the country, and 
especially in Washington, where the 
President issued a proclamation com- 
manding “all officers, civil and military, 
and all well disposed citizens in the 
vicinity of the outrage to assist in cap- 
turing the rescuers and quelling all 
similar Ihe Senate 
took up the matter on a resolution of 
Mr. Clay’s calling on the President for 
information, and a special message was 
received in answer, with the facts, and 
assurances that the law should be exe- 
cuted. The debate which followed 
was fierce and exciting—many Sena- 
tors participating. Mr. Hale said he 
thought “the President felt pretty sure 
he had made the administration ridicu- 
lous by his proclamation, and had sent 
a labored essay to vindicate what could 


combinations.” 


not be vindicated.” Hayden and 
Scott the leaders in the rescue were 


indicted and tried, but the jury failed 
to agree, notwithstanding the character 
of the testimony and the strong charge 
of the judge. Mr. Hale, who was the 
leading counsel for the defense, made 
one of the most noted efforts of the 
times, addressed to the jury and the 
country. When the case of Anthony 
Burns came up in Boston, three years 
later, there was still greater excitement. 
Theodore Parker accidentally hearing 
of the arrest, with difficulty got access 
to the man, and with the aid of counsel, 
whom he notified, procured a contin- 
uance that Burns might make defense. 
An immense meeting was held in 
Faneuil Hall to consider what the crisis 
required. A party who were too im- 


patient to wait for the slower plans of 


the Anti-man-hunting League, with a 
stick of timber battered down the outer 
doors where Burns’ was_ confined. 
The garrison inside made a stand in 
the breach, and one of the marshal’s 
assistants, James Batchelder was killed. 


der, and others for assault 
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The noise drew the police to the 
scene, and the accident of a military 
company marching into the court-area, 
returning from target practice, being 
mistaken for a company of marines 
coming to strengthen the garrison, the 
attacking party did not 
enough to follow up their first success, 
and the rescue failed. ‘The President 
ordered the Adjutant-General of the 
army to Boston, and the troops in 
New York were kept under orders to 
march upon call, in addition to other 
preparations to prevent a rescue. 
Indictments were found 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Philips, 
Martin Stowell, ‘Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and others—some for mur- 
and riot— 
mainly for the speeches they made at 
the Faneuil Hall meeting. Mr. Hale 
Was again secured as leading counsel 
for the defense, assisted by Chas. M. 


feel strong 


against 


Ellis, Wm. L. Burt, John A. Andrew, 
and Henry F. Durant. The indict- 
ments broke down, and_ the _ parties 


were never brought to trial. ‘Theodore 
Parker afterwards published the “ De- 
fense” he had prepared, and dedicated 
it to his lawyer, John P. Hale. 

From the time of his graduating 
Mr. Hale took great interest in political 
matters, and in 1832, two years after 
commencing the practice of law in 
Dover, was elected to the legislature, 
at the age of twenty-six. Having iden 
tified himself with the Democratic 
party, he became one of its most able 
and eloquent supporters, and in 1843 
was elected a representative to Con- 
gress, on a general ticket with Edmund 
Burke, Moses Norris, Jr., James H. 
Johnson and John R. Reding. On the 
assembling of Congress in December, 
an exciting debate arose on the report 
made by John Quincy Adams, chair- 
man of the committee on rules. which 
left out the famous twenty-first rule, 
known as the Gag rule, that had been 
adopted in 1838 by a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Atherton, of New Hamp- 
shire, which required that ‘every pe- 
tition, memorial, resolution, proposi- 
tion, or paper, touching, or relating in 
any way, or to any extent whatever, to 
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ie slavery or the abolition thereof, shall, parts, by a lin ‘sinning at a point on 
y on presentation, without any further the G I 
l, action thereon, be laid on the t —— rther | thern boundaries 
: without being debated, printed, or r 1 runny north-westerly direc- 
‘S ferred.”” During the debate Mr. Hale, tio Int territory south and west 
e with Hamlin of Maine, and a few ot f that t provided that there 
g er Democrats, avowed their opposition 1 be ther slavery or invo 
to the longer suppression of the right of servitude ; and that the provision was 





it petition. ‘The report was laid on the to remain forever an inviolable conti 

eC table, and tl 

n majority. It had originally been it failed to receive the requisite two 
0 adopted by a vote of about two toone. thirds. 1 ssities of the Soutl 
T This was the beginning of Mr. Hale’s now made it necessary to suppress all 


1e rule continued by a small ‘The motio majority of el 


inti-slavery action in Co 


eres 
st was destined to bring him so cot 
ously before the country. yvernment int ls of its { ls, 
l In the presidential campaign of 1844, and all its patr re was to be wielded 
Mr. Hale took an active part. He d to secure that result. ‘I eg 
tinguished himself as a political s] <- of New Hampshire was in s 
it er, and contributed much to the s 
€ of his party. The question of the president year, to provide elec- 
annexation of Texas had exercis tors 
in the South, from people, 1 resolutions were at ( 


the necessity it saw of obtainin more intro | l 1G . 1 thr 2 





. controling in 


slave territory, if they would maintain it annexation, | structing 
'S their power in view of the growing ant d tion in ¢ vress from the State 
v slavery sentiment in the North, whi to sust t. ‘“ Obev or resigi 

was beginning to affect tl 
t Democrats. Mr. Clay | 
state of New York. and with it the might not s indersto 


4 election. in consequence of h s hes le lers we! ning itsMir., riaie, 


y tating position of opposition to had favored t trine. Hi t 
T measure, which sent enough Whig these resolutions wit lefiance. Hi 
n anti-slavery votes to have elected him, stood by 
to Birney. Mr. Hale was known to be against any furtl strengthening 
Op] osed to annexation, as were many sla wer, WI mortified to see so 
( other New Hampshire Democrats ; but many of his ass tes going Gown 
€ no opposition was made to his re-nomi- fore r f 
3 nation to Congress, as fealty to that [Democratic | r in his own tow 
; measure had not yet become a sl who had expressed t desir 
d leth of the party, as it did soon after. passable gulf might fore 
. On the assembling of Congress, in De prevent annexatiot wl 
c cember, 1844, the advocates of annex leading Den ratic editor clared the 


ation at once entered up mnt \\ k whole s ] - ck S y l tter 
t for its consummation. President Tyler, as hell.” It was a great step to take 
in his message, called for immediate and a less daring spirit w 1 not hav 

’ action, and during that month several ventured it. Poor property, with a 
’ schemes for annexation were submitted. family to support—the most pop 

a In part to show the pro-slavery ra man in his party with power to com 


Fr ter of the movement, and to fix a west mand and ability t wiorn an\ position 
‘ ern limit beyond which slavery should his ambition might seek, on the one 
i not go, Mr. Hale, on the roth f sid with al tion of social and 
January, moved a suspension of th litical friends str sm in_ business 
n rules, to enable him to introduce a_ and _ politics, by a party which had for 


proposition to divide ‘Texas into two 
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remorselessly cut down every man who 
dared to Oppose its declared will on 
the other, were the alternatives. Few 
men have shown such greatness of soul 
and loyalty to convictions under such 
temptations. While most men would 
have yielded, Mr. Hale did not falter ; 
but at once wrote his celebrated letter 
to the people of New Hampshire, 
against the action of the legislature in 
its resolutions, in which, after setting 
forth the aims aud purposes of annex- 
ation, and the reasons given by the ad- 
vocates and supporters of the measure, 
he declared them to be “eminently 
calculated to provoke the scorn of earth 
and the judgment of Heaven.” He 
said he would never consent by any 
agency of his to place the country in 
the attitude of annexing a foreign na- 
tion for the avowed purpose of sustain- 
ing and _ perpetuating human slavery ; 
and if they were favorable to such a 
measure, they must choose another 
representative to carry out their wishes. 

The Democratic State Committee 
immediately issued a call for the re- 
assembling of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Concord, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1845, and every Democratic 
paper which could be prevailed upon 
to do so, opened its battery of denunci- 
ation, calling upon the convention to 
rebuke and silence Mr. Hale. ‘To show 
what efforts were made to crush him 
it need only be said that such leaders 
of the party as Franklin Pierce, who 
had been his warm friend ever since 
they were fellow students in college, 
went forth over the State to organize 
the opposition. At Dover he called in 
the leaders of the party, and the editor 
of the Dover Gazette who had taken 
such strong ground against annexation, 
and under their influence the Gasefte 
changed sides and went over to Mr. 
Hale’s enemies. He then went to 
Portsmouth and brought over the lead- 
ers there, with the exception of John L. 
Hayes, then clerk of the United States 
Court. The same result followed at 
Exeter, with the exception of Hon. 
Amos Tuck. In this way the conven- 
tion was prepared to throw overboard 
Mr. Hale and put another name on the 


Through their efforts Wood 


ticket in place of his. Expecting no 
other fate when he wrote his letter, Mr, 
Hale remained at his post in Congress, 
and only assisted his friends from that 


point, making arrangements at the same 
time to enter upon the practice of law 


in New York city upon the close of his 
term. But resolute friends who be 
lieved with him, rose up in all parts of 
the state to defeat the election of John 
Woodbury who had been nominated 
in the place of Mr. Hale. Prominent 
among these, in addition to those 
named above, were Nathaniel 1D. Wet 
more of 
Epping, George G. Fogg then of 
Gilmanton, James M. Gates of Clare- 
mont, James Peverly of Concord, 
John Brown of Ossipee, Geo. W. Ste- 
vens of Meredith, John A. Rollins of 
Moultonboro’, James W. James of 
Deerfield, N. P. Cram of Hampton 
Falls, and Samuel B. Parsons of Cole- 
brook, with others of like stamp, who 
organized the first successful revolt 
against the demands of the slave power 


which, until then, had been 1 


Rochester, John Dow ol 


wincible. 
jury, the 
nominee of the convention, failed to 
secure the majority over all others 
needed to elect him, and another elec- 
tion was called to fill the vacancy, 
Great excitement pervaded the state 
during the canvass,into which Mr. Hale 
entered with spirit, giving full play to 
all those characteristics which made 
him the foremost orator of the state be- 
fore the people, as he had been before 
juries. 

The canvas opened in Concord in 
June, on the week for the assembling 
of the Legislature, in the old north 
church. ‘To break the force and effect 
of Mr. Hale’s speech there, the Demo- 
cratic leaders determined that it should 
be answered upon the spot, and select 
ed Franklin Pierce for the work. On 
his way up to the church, Mr. Hale saw 
no people in the streets, and he began 
to fear there might be a failure in the 
expected numbers in attendance, as 
there had been once before in the same 
place in 1840, when he and other lead- 
ers of the party were to address a mass 
meeting ; but when he reached the old 
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church, he 1W ver econd effort in November ended with 
the p f t No other attempt was 
ire of g ho intil the in March election 
. to overt] ut f 1846, when full tickets were placed 
\ ng f int fic yy the Democrats, Whigs 
Concord and nd Free ers 1d Independent Demo 
m of the e 1 crat I} e of no more slave 
ecnevol t and other organ territ NV ( t \ ade, nd 
tions which always met in Concord on « Ss sue the state had never 
lection Week hn spoke wit ) KNOW Delor WW Mr. Hale took 
t } il calmness nad dign t neg . l 1 ti } 
He created a profound impress t t cour id tl 
acl ll feel, whether ag g com t of t yemocrati 
NV n ornot, t nad act } I \ \\ t t l ts 
oh § ol publi duty 1d Mr. H was ted to t 5 
( i ft ldo on the hi ndent ticket 
Mr. Pierce, who had few equals yn t sof thes yn was 
speaker, saw the marked eff of M1 : el se of rept 
Hale’s address, and spoke under g tives during the session was 
x ent He was bitter and sarca ele United States Senator for t 
tic in tone and matter, and dom r- f rm of six $ During this 
ng and arrogant in his manner, if not sion of t gislature an incident 
personally insulting The con, t { pla W X ted th nd 
was wrought up to the highest ] t spirit of Dr. Low 
xcitement when Mr. Hale rose to 1 } r from Dov trod d 
\ He spoke brietly t effec sol 5 t tar slavery 
nd closed by saying . g tra-Whig 
[ expected to be called amb view of the tar 5 itende 
{ my name cast out as ey t { x Mr H si is to 
ti ced and misrepresented | t S I condition upon 
not been disappointed ; but 1 1 “s whi ( 1 1 vote of a con 
ve come to this condition, that cor porti f 1 Whig party 
scien nda sacred regard for But instead of g his convictions 
and duty are to publicly held wp to for the considet f their support, 
riclic nd scouted without rel s friends ed they would 
s has just been done here, it matters subm to shackles; they id 
tle whether we are annexed to ‘Tex fought success gainst the tyr \ 
or ‘l'exas is exed to us. I may ( polit g n no 
mitted to say that the meas irements of senatorship s d 
my ambition wil ill, if wl y st r cony sand | | Cir 
eal ly caree inished and 1\ judgment to the ad 
mes be lak the soil of New Much excite nt 





Hampshire, when my wife and chil- counsels of the 





dren shall repair to my grave to drop The resolutions 
the tear of affection to my m until after the s 


they may read on my tombstone ‘He Mr. Hale left t] 


who lies beneath, surrendered office, offered amendm 





place and power, rather than bow down ed after a strong sp« 
and worship slavery.’”’ favor. He was 

| Ls.) 1] ] 1 f eee Fae 

The scene which followed ca riend and ins 
imagined, but not described, as round of Dover, also a member of the house 
fer round of pplause greeted this who had do 1to quiet the op 
close. At the end of the canvass in position an ce it to vote for Mr 
September, with three candidates in the Hale 


. 
field, there was again no election, A The hearts of the friends of liberty 
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all over the country were filled with 
joy at the auspicious result of this first 
victory over the slave power atter re- 
peated, prolonged and excited struggles 
both before the people and at the polls. 
Mr. Hale entered the senate in 1847, 
and for two years stood alone, with 
battling the ag 


untaltering courage ‘ 
gressive measures of the slave power 
with surpassing eloquence, keen wit, 
unfailing good humor, and boundless 
resources for any and every emergency. 
He drew the attention of the country 
during this session, by the telling blows 
he struck for the great cause of human 
freedom to which he dedicated all the 
noblest powers of his mature manhood. 
He stood fearless against every threat 
and all combinations. It was of his 
debates during his first senatorial term, 
after his return from Spain, broken in 
health, that Charles Sumner said to the 
writer: “Poor Hale! It issad tosee 
his manly form crippled and shrunken. 
He stood up bravely and alone before 
the rest of us got there to aid him, and 
it 


} 


said things onthe spur ofthe momentth 
will last and be remembered when the 
labored efforts of the rest of us are for- 
gotten.” Chase of Ohio, a sturdy son 
of New Hampshire, came to the senate 
in 1849 to stand beside him, and two 
years later, in 1851, Sumner of Mas- 
sachusetts. They constituted a trio of 
great ability, but were treated as inter- 
lopers and refused positions on the 
committees of the senate, forthe reasons 
as alleged by Bright of Indiana, that 
“they belonged to no healthy organiza 

tion known to the country.” 

One of the first debates in which 
Mr. Hale distinguished himself after 
entering the senate, was on the admis- 
sion of Oregon, when he proposed to 
add the ordinance of 1787 excluding 
slavery, which drew on a fierce debate. 
When accused of provoking a “ useless 
and pestiferous discussion” he told 
them with his accustomed good nature 
that he was “willing to stand where 
the word of God and his conscience 
placed him, and there bid defiance to 
consequences.” 

Early in April, 1848, the year of 
popular upheavings and revolutions in 





Europe, President Polk sent a message 
to Congress announcing, in glowing 
terms, the uprising of the French peo 
ple —the peac eful overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the establishment of a 
republic. Resolutions were introduced 
in the house of representatives, tender 
ing their warmest sympathy with the 
struggling patriots, and expressing the 
hope “that down-trodden humanity 
may succeed in breaking down all forms 
of tyranny and oppression.” 
resolutions were introduced in the 
senate. Speaking on the question ina 
sad strain, Mr. Hale said : 

“T have sometimes thought in dwell 
ing upon the history of this republic, 
that I have seen indications, fearful and 


Similar 


fatal, that we were departing trom the 
faith of our fathers ; that instead of 
living true to the first principles of hu- 
man liberty which we have proclaimed, 
we were cutting loose from them ; that 
the illustration we were about to give 
of the capability of man for self gov- 
ernment, was to be the same as that of 
all other nations that have gone before 
us; and that after our failure the hope 
of freedom would indeed be extin- 
guished forever. But in the dawning 
of this revolution in France, I behold 
the sun of hope again arise, his beams 
of golden light streaming along the 
eastern horizon. Iam _ now inspired 
by the hope that even if we fail here, if 
liberty should be driven from this, her 
chosen asylum, the divine principle 
would still live and would find a sanctu- 
ary among the people of another land, 
and when our history shall have been 
written, and our tale told, with its sad 
moral of our faithlessness to liberty, 
boasting of our love of freedom while 
we listened unmoved to the clanking 
of chains, and the wail of the bond-men, 
—even then, in a continent of the old 
world, light would be seen breaking 
out of darkness, life out of death, and 
hope out of despair.” 

‘There was a municipal celebration of 
this event in Washington, with torch- 
light procession and other out-door 
demonstrations, the houses of the Presi- 
dent and heads of the departments 
being illuminated, During these dem- 
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onstrations the schooner Pearl came to when the supremacy of mob law and 
Washington loaded with wood,and w destructio the fr 1 of 

] +. ’ , +) 
she left LOOK away seventy-seven slaves. pl I tn Cal | 
Sie n exodus ¢ iused reat ¢ n ) } i rf to Foote’s 


ind an armed steamer was sent in’ threatened reception in M 


10l pursuit, which overtook the sé ON nvited the Senator to visit “ the dark 
erat the mouth of the Potomac a comer New H hire, where the 
ought her back, with her ill-fated peop n that benighted region will 
company Lh vreatest cx very | tt to yu 
( | nd out of it came } gay 
vhich after partially exhausting it ( h t 1 
cul | I the orn ol Lilt y tf. 








Era to destroy it, but were frustrat ) It ug 
t r purpose. In Congres titut 
( nent was S herce ind Inte CO iy 
yutsicl Int house, the de i ! > s \\ 
especially bitter In the set \1 g » | ys 
Hale offered a resolution copied from thrown around t property of the 
the laws of Maryland, providing that Am in cit \ 
1y pl lestroyed by riotous t. Ifthat is tobe the] | ) 
sembl should “be paid for | ( throug! 
town or county in the district whe g ( 
occurs.” Mr. Calhoun was “am | that there is an instit so omn 
that even the senator from New Hai tent, so almighty, that : 
shire should have so little regard for rights of life t s 
constitution of the country as dow re re « t 
oduce suci i bill S this, W I ¢ ) 
ps tn ( \ | s s 
( Li g H 
( ( 
W } \ I \ 2 
senator from New Hampshire, on th rres s \ Ss antag . 
subject.” Foote of Mississippi, de \djo clos sé a 
nounced the bill “as obviously intend- thes S { 


ed to cover and protect negro ste 


to Mr. Hale he said: “I in Mississip] 





P| iced a ition d 
vite him to visit Mississippi, and will claring it to be the duty of Congress 
tell him before hand, in all honesty, provide territorial government 1 
that he could not go ten miles into the California, Deseret and New Mex 
interior before he would grace one of Mr. Hal ffered an amendm 

the tallest trees of the forest witha rope the ordinance of 1787 should be 
around his neck, with the approbation plied. It was during the debate which 
of every honest and patriotic citizen; followed that Mr. Webster made his 7 
and that, if necessary, I should myself of March speech. During the discus 


issist in the operation.” Jefferson Da- sion Mr. Hale occupied tw 
vis and Butler of South Carolina, joined an ent vind he measure 
inthe attack upon him in the same acts of the anti-slavery men. Reply- 
ile he stoodalone. Mr. Hale ing to Mr. Webster, h 1 eel 
explained his purpose in introducing the Set 


the resolution, and in replying to the enact the laws of God. Well, sir, I 
assaults, said: The notes of con- would. When tells me that the law 
gratulation sent across the Atlantic to of God is sts t 


the people of France on their deliver- potent argument why we should in 
ance from thralldom have hardly ceased porate it i1 


ees¢reial hill °? 
€ it in a territorial bill, 
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In closing he said: “And firmly be- 
lieving in the providences of God, we 
trust the day will dawn in this country 


when the word ‘slavery’ shall be a 
word without a meaning ' . 

when any section of the Union will 
join hands with another in’ spreading 
abroad the prin iples of humanity, phi 
losophy and_ christianity, which shall 


elevate every son and daughter of the 
human race, to that which 
they were created and for which they 
were destined by God. ‘These opinions, 
sir, we entertain, and these hopes we 


cherish ; lo not fear 


liberty for 


and we ¢ to avow 
them, here, now, always and forever.” 

Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Hale presented 
petitions for the repeal of the fugitive 
slave act, one of which was referred to 
the judiciary committee. A debate 
sprung up on a motion for reconsider- 
ation, which gave rise toa 
Butler of South Carolina, de- 
clared he “was tired of casting impedi- 
ments in the stream ot 
agitation ; they might as well attempt 
to puta maniac asleep by lullabies.” 
Mr. Hale in reply, said * agitation was 
the great element of life. It gave birth 
to the revolution and the constitution, 
and none but who hug fatal 
errors have anything to fear from that 
life-giving element, which will impart 
its healing as did the waters at the 
beautiful gate of the temple, when the 
angel had gone down and stirred them. 

* * * As for myself, 1 glory in 
the name of agitator.” 

The period of greatest interest in 
Mr. Hale’s senatorial 
around his first 


spu ited con- 
troversy. 


anti-slavery 


those 


centres 
stood 


career, 
term, when he 


alone, or almost alone, in the thick of 


the conflict, undaunted, and dealing 
blows to* the oppressor on every side. 
There were no weak places in his ar- 
mor, and neither threats, attacks, or 
allurements could shake his constancy. 
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When this term expired, the Democrat 
ic party had obtained control in New 
Hamphsire ; but two years later, in 
1855, they lost it, and Mr. Hale was 
again elected for four years, to fill 
vacancy occasioned by the deat of 
Charles G. Atherton. He 
re-elected full term in’ 1Sz 5. 
He CONSPICUOUS 
his integrity and fearless independencs 
in exposing the mal-administration and 
extravagance of the navy department 


l, 


Was Wain 
for a 


was in this term for 


while acting as chairman of the naval 
committee of the senate. 

Mr. Hale nominated the 
Free-Soil candidate for the presidency 
in 1847, but declined alter th 
nation of Mr. Van Buren at the Buffalo 
convention in 1848. 


Was 


He was again 


nominated for president by the Fre 
Soil convention in 1852, with George 
W. Julian for Vice-President, and re 


the 


155,550 votes. 


ceived — at November — election 

At the close of his senatorial career 
in 1865, Mr. Hale was appointed Min 
ister to Spain by President Lincoln, 
and was absent five years, much of the 
time in ill health. He « 


ame home 
with a broken constitution. His health 
which had always been perfect up to 
the time of the well remembered N 
tional Hotel sickness, was never so 


good afterwards. 

He lived to see the full triumpa of 
his efforts to rid the land of slavery, 
and the freedmen placed as citi 
with the ballot under the protection of 
the constitution, and died November 
19, 1873, bearing with him the _bless- 
ing of millions who had been raised 
from the sorrow and degradation of 
human servitude, and of millions more 
who had admired his unselfish fidelity 
to the cause he had espoused, and _ his 
unwavering integrity. 


fens 
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THk FEAST. 


BY WILLIAM ¢ STUROGC, 


Where heavenly light makes quick the eve 
To scenes of beauty: or. where elows 
With that impassioned love whieh throws 
A halo and a majesty 
O’er nature's forms. a heart—there vrows 
\ poet: and tho’ round 


Rank weeds. he loves and blesses everything. 


his path may spo r 


“Tis his to feast on grandeur. Where 

\ rifted rock time-torn is seen, 

With tung@led desert herbs bet wee 

Scenting with balm the summer air: 

Ora dark cave, through which the kee: 

Cold blast from winter's iey breath is bl 
Even here is something worthy to be known. 


And ocean! oh who would not look 
With rapture on th 
Meet emblem of immensity 

\ liquid wilderne =s l Book 

Whose wavy leaves by tierce winds free 

Are turned, and opens (tothe Sun's bright eve, 
That tireless gazes from the vaulted sky 


ceaseless seq! 





Or lift our gaze to Heaven: and shall 

We not behold for soul and eve 

A mighty feast——-intinity 

Ungrasped! Systems on systems, all 
Sueceed in silent harmony: 

Till daring Fancy ean no farther dare, 
But meekly bows her in sublime despair! 


And man! strange man. ‘mid beauty lost. 

A lofty temple, fair but oh! : 

Ilow shrouded from the living glow 

Of Truth—eternal truth! and toss'd 

As bark upon a sea of woe, 

Awhile to struggle. then perehanee to sink. 
When grasping faintly Fortune's slippery brink! 


Not hopeless all: emotions rise 

Within his bosom. good and great— 
Love, Hope. Benevoler e, ereate 

A world of moral beauty. Lies 

Not in man, whiate’er his rank or state. 

A loveful yearning for his ‘wildered kind, 
And a firm trust in all-redeeming mind ? 


Or rest upon the lap of earth 

When noontide light doth blaze and shine. 
Then will a feast indeed be thine 

Unutterably great: when forth 

Hath soared the blythesome Lark, to twine 
His wreath of song. O have ye ever heard. 
The silvery notes of that seraphic Bird? 
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Once when a boy, ‘twas June, and all 

The fields were fair, when from its nest 

A Lark arose, with panting breast, 

‘lo measure forth its joy; and shall 

Lown it, that my heart confest 

A poet's rapture; and T listing knelt, 
And wept the gladness which in soul | felt? 


Blest forms that deck the fertile earth— 

The stately waving forest trees 

The glorious flowers that load the breeze 
With sweetest perfume, pouring forth 

A flood of incense, are not these 

A table spread to every human soul? 

Earth, Ocean, Air, O what a feast the whole! 


EXETER IN 1776.* 


BY HON, CHARLES H. BELL. 


Exeter, a century ago, had but just 
assumed the position in the province to 
which its size and importance entitled 
it. Forty years before, the town had 
become an object of jealousy and dis- 
like to some of the dignitaries under 
the crown, at Portsmouth, and in con- 
sequence thereof had been tattooed 
and “ left out in the cold,” so far as it 
was in their power to accomplish it. 
The last royal governor, John Went- 
worth, however, was too sensible and 
politic to allow his conduct to be in- 
fluenced by an old grudge. He took 
particular pains to conciliate the in- 
habitants of Exeter ; visited the town 
repeatedly, in much state ; formed and 
commissioned a company of cadets 
here, embracing many leading men, as 
a kind of body-guard to the occupant 
of the gubernatorial office, and estab- 
lished relations of intimacy with sev- 
eral of the prominent citizens. 

He labored zealously and conscien- 
tiously for the good of the province, 
and at the same time to uphold the 
power of Britain over it. He hoped, 


* The following sketches were written hastily, 
aus a contribution to the Ladies’ Centennial Levee 
in Exeter, in February, 1876, and are now printed 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY at the request of the 
editor. Some mistakes incident to haste have 
been corrected, and most of the merely local mat- 
ter has been omitted. If more time had been al- 
lowed for revision, no doubt other improvements 
could have been made, C,H. B, 


no doubt, that his special friends in 


Exeter might adhere to the cause of 


the crown, as so many of his connec- 
tions and dependents in Portsmouth 
did. But he reckoned without his 
host. When the tocsin of war was 
sounded, Exeter might be said to be a 
unit on the side of liberty, and the 
men whom Gov. Wentworth had de- 
lighted to honor were the first to de- 
clare in favor of their oppressed coun- 
try. 

Exeter then became, and remained 
for many years, the capital of the pro- 
vince and state. The Legislature held 
its sessions here, and during its ad- 
journments the Committee of Safety 
took its place, and exercised its func- 
tions. ‘The courts were again estab- 
lished here, and the town became prac- 
tically the headquarters of all military 
undertakings in which New Hamp- 
shire was concerned. And here on 
the fifth day of January, 1776, was 
adopted and put in operation the First 
Written Constitution for popular gov- 
ernment, of the Revolutionary period. 
The honor of taking the lead of her 
sister colonies in this momentous “new 
departure” belongs to New Hamp- 
shire, and Exeter may well be proud 
to have been the scene of an occur- 
rence so interesting and so memorable. 

The structure in our town which has 
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haps retained its old-time apy 
nee most pr rfectly for the past cen 


ear 


s the powder house situated on 
the river the east 
built about 1700, and 
undergone little re] 


( point near 

ade. It 
pare ntly { 

since that ume. It probably first held 

military stores destined for the Ire 

ind Indian 


ited 


on 


Was 


i] 
7 


war, which, however, ter 


before they could have been 


much needed. A few years later it 
was opened, no doubt, to receiv 

rt of the powder capt red by 
provincials in the raid, under Sullivan, 


Ports 
mouth 1774. 


But as powder without ball hardly m 


\pon ort William and Mary in 
harbor, in December, 
the requirements ot the times, the 

lectmen of Exeter pure hased lead for 
' ere é 

the “town stock”’ from John Emery, 
and sent for a further supply to Ports 
mouth by Theodore Carlton ; employ 
Gilman to 


ed ‘Thomas 


bullets,” and finally stored the leaden 
missUes in a chest, which Peter | 
som made for the purpose, at the cost 
of three and sixpence. ‘The ammun 
tion was dealt out from time to t 
to other pla es which stood in 
need, very sparingly though ; for not- 
withstanding Exeter had a powder-mill 
in 1776, the explosive dust was too 
precious to be wasted, through a la 
part of the Revolutionary war. 

rhe old powder-house is now som 
what weather-beaten and dilapidated, 
and perhaps past its usefulness ; but 
we hope it may be spared, on accoun 
] 
l 





of the good service it has don 
former days. May no vandal hand 
laid upon it, but may it be left to tl 
gentle touch of time, and 
landmark for many years to come. 
Another prominent object, on the 
east side, which survived until a recent 


remain a 


date, was the jail, on the spot now ox 

cupied by the house of Mr. N. K. 
Leavitt. It is supposed to have be 
built about the year 1770, when the 
province was divided into counties. It 


en 


was a wooden structure, of limited ca 
pacity, and at first was surrounded by 
no exterior fence or wall. It could 
not have been a very secure place of 
confinement for a persun of ingenuity 








and resources ; and indeed more than 
one prisonet ¢ his escape from it 
| 

Che notorious Henr Pufts, who pub 
memoirs thirty years after 
vards. te that wa carcerated 
there before the Revolution, and mad 
hi way Out without much adimculty. 
\fter 1775 the jail became crowded 
not only we | ons in tl pro 
vin 5 p l alls culo » ih 
\mert ( 5 co uitted t I ut 
to s! ! risadictions, ¢ ter 
I | ( } paper money 
nd cle I < k Kers tro ¢ 
Continental I > much appre 

sion Was t that the yuilding 
was 1 t strony ¢ uy to con ) Its 

t t L1 vuards were « } 

ta V stat the door 

lhe court house, known also as the 
town S adios yuse, stood 
what is \ terly corner of 
Front a ( rt s s, on the site of 
e dw g te Mr. Joseph 
Boardman | ny had lor 
nerly ) ) lv ise Ol ft 
irst p S When it Was moved 
iC SS 1e st devoted oO jud 
cial purposes, it was ked by the 
stocks and t \ g pos Poss 
bly the former ins nt of discipline 
may have dis 1 befor 1776 
it the | I tedly lasted tll 
then Ih 5 ef ‘lufts was fl Ig 
ced there, sl fe that date 
nto } y WwW ) rac ting S 
nborn propensity t ppropriat n- 
wwfully the property of other people 
to his own us 

One of the town schools (for the 
excellence of which Exeter was early 
noted) was long kept in this town 
house. A “grammar school” was 


of 


, under the charge 


‘ maintained at 


, 
the expense 





The town an 
ot 
ot Ne W 


the additional 


assembly 
Hampshire, 
name 
Its halls, in the “ times that tried men’s 
souls,” continually echoed to the tread 
of the wisest and bravest of the dwell- 
ers among our granite hills. Sullivan 


whence it recely ed 


of state house. 
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and Folsom, Stark and Poor, Cilley 
and Scammell, Dearborn and Reid, in 
their military attire of blue and buff, 
often trailed their swords along its cor- 
ridors; while Weare and Langdon, 
Gilman and Bartlett, ‘Thornton and 
Whipple, and a host of other patriots 
in civil life, assembled periodically 
within its walls to devise the ways and 
means for keeping an army in the field, 
until the power of Britain was at length 
broken, and peace crowned the inde- 
pendence of America. 

The meeting house of the first par- 
ish occupied nearly the same spot 
which its successor, the present church, 
does now. But the yard which sur- 
rounded it was then of greater extent, 
and was filled with substantial stone 
monuments, bearing inscriptions in 
memory of the dead who were interred 
beneath. A number of years ago 
those monuments were carefully lev- 
elled with the ground, placed above the 
bodies of those they were intended to 
commemorate, and thinly covered 
with earth. The rank soon 
sprang up and obliterated all traces of 
the burying ground. Subsequently the 
street was widened in front, and it is 
understood that the present sidewalk 
passes over a portion of what was for- 
merly the church-yard. The good 
taste and propriety of these alterations 
has been questioned by some of the 
present generation, we believe; but 
there is a consolation in the reflection 
that the memorial stones were neither 
destroyed nor removed from their prop- 
er locations, so that should occasion 
require, the information they contain 
can at any time hereafter be made 
available. 

A portion of the main floor of the 
old meeting house was left open to all 
worshippers indiscriminately, except 
that the men and women occupied 
different sides. Comparatively few 
persons had private seats. The privi- 
lege of erecting pews was highly prized, 
it would appear ; for in 1775 the rights 
to build three of them in the meeting 
house were sold at auction to the high- 
est bidders, and realized handsome 
premiums. 


vrass 


IN 1776. 

The services in the religious meet- 
ings, at that period, were conducted jn 
We 
no longer have tithing men, however, 
to look after the sleepers and the un 
easy youngsters in sermon time. And 
we do have church organs and an 
abundance of hymn books, which our 
predecessors did not; by reason of 
which there has been an_ essential 
change in the style and manner of the 
sacred music. ‘The “pitch pipe” alone 
was formerly employed to “set the 
tune,” and in good old Deacon Brooks’ 
day, the hymn in the first church was 
“ deaconed ” out, a line at a time, be- 
fore it was sung by the choir. 

In 1776 the meeting house was 
opened on two occ asions of pee uliar 
interest to the society. ‘The first was 
on the fourteenth of March, when fu- 
neral services were performed over the 
remains of the Rev. Woodbridge 
Odlin, who had been the pastor of the 
church for many years. We learn 
from a contemporary record, that a 
great congregation assembled to  wit- 
ness the solemn ceremony; for the 
deceased clergyman was_ highly 
teemed. : 

The other occasion was on the ninth 
of October, when the Rev. Isaac 
Mansfield of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, was ordained as the successor of 
Mr. Odlin. The Rev. Messrs. Thayer 
of Hampton, Fogg of Kensington and 
Webster and Noyes of Salisbury were 
present and took part in the exercises. 
Ordinations were great events in the 
last century ; and we read of one in a 
town in Massachusetts during the Rev- 
olution, where the Council during their 
session disposed of no less than thirty- 
eight mugs of flip, twenty-four mugs of 
cider, eleven gills of rum bitters, and 
two mugs of sling! But we have no 
reason to suppose that the good cler- 
gymen and brethren who assisted on 
the occasion referred to in our town, 
found it such thirsty work. On the 
contrary it seems to have been accom- 
plished with all due decorum. 

It may be necessary to remind read- 
ers of the present day that houses of 
worship a hundred years ago contained 


most respects as in our own day. 


es- 
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Brigadier’ Peter Gilman’s « 


extended 





2. is he lived to 
good old age of eight Ve ( vit 
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nessed many changes nd in t ( 


very great improve ments in his 
town. He was for a long pel 
leading citizen. He had the 
mand of a regiment in the French w 
and served with much cred 
lu Lh 
General’s commission. 
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successive years he was Speaker of tl 


history of Exeter, he having bee 
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lating medium. Fowle was arrested 
and held in durance for a time, and 
apparently undertook to secure his own 
safety by betraying his accomplices. 
Perhaps he was thought to be playing 
false in this ; for we are informed that 
he owed his escape at last to the un- 
faithfulness of his jailor, whose car- 


riage was believed one stormy night to 
have conveyed him away; and he 
sought refuge within the British lines. 

As has already been stated, the in- 
habitants of Exeter were, almost to a 
man, in favor of resistance to the op- 
pressive measures of the British par- 
liament. Conspicuous among the pa- 
triots was Col. Nicholas Gilman, the 
father of Goy. Gilman. At the com- 
mencement of the Revolution he was 
forty-four years of age, in the very 
prime of his powers, a man of resoiu- 
tion, firmness and sound judgment. 
He was largely engaged in business, 
and was commanding officer of a regi- 
ment of militia. He was a great fa- 
vorite with Gov. Wentworth, who un- 
doubtedly used all his influence to 
keep him on the side 


if his royal mas- 
ter, and it is said never ceased to re- 
tain his attachment for him. But Col. 
Gilman occupied no doubtful ground. 
Early declaring himself on the side o 
his country, his counsel and_ services 
were cagerly sought for in her behalf, 
and cheerfully rendered. Money, the 
sinews of war, was the thing most 


needtul ; and he was placed at the head of 


the fiscal department ot the state, 
where he accomplished almost as 
much for New Hampshire as Robert 
Morris did for the country. But his 
efforts were not limited to any narrow 
sphere. No plan for the public secur- 
ity or advantage was adopted until it 
received the sanction of his approval. 
President Weare held the chief execu 
tive office, and Nicholas Gilman was 
his premier. 

The two sons of Col. Gilman who 
were old enough for the military ser- 
vice, took up arms at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary struggle. John ‘Tay- 
lor, the elder, served in the company 
of volunteers who marched to Cam- 
bridge on the morning after the first 


effusion of blood at Lexington and 
Concord. Afterwards he became an 
assistant to his father at home, and 
rendered invaluable aid to the patriot 
cause throughout the war, in various 
capacities. ‘The second son, Nicholas, 
entered the army early and served in 
it six years and three months. He 
was Assistant Adjutant-General during 
the later part of his service, and as 
such returned an account of the pris- 
oners captured on the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Nathaniel, 
the third son of Col. Nicholas Gilman, 
was but sixteen when the war began, 
and did not take part in the fighting, 
though very desirous to do so. But 
he was useful to his father in his mani- 
fold employments, and succeeded him 
at an early age in his official positions, 

Detatchments from Col. Gilman’s 
regiment were from time to time called 
into the field for active duty, and there 
is no doubt that they received his su- 
pervision there. But it is not known 
that he served in person, during any 
campaign, though it is likely that he 
was from time to time at the front. It 
is related that he visited Gates’ head- 
quarters in 1777 
doing his devoir in aiding to arrest the 
invading march of Burgoyne ; but that 
the decisive battle had been fought 
before his arrival. He probably en- 
joyed there the opportunity of witness 
ing the surrender of an entire British 
army to the power of united America, 
which must have yielded him heartfelt 
satisfaction. Col. Gilman resided in 
1776 in the house afterward long oc- 
cupied by Col. Peter Chadwick. 

Gen. Nathaniel Folsom acted an 
important part in the Revolutionary 
drama. <A native of Exeter, and de- 
scended from one of its most ancient 
families, he had been a soldier long 
before that time. In 1755, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he was intrusted with 
the command of a company in a New 
Hampshire regiment raised to serve 
under Sir William Johnson, against 
Crown Point, and distinguished him- 
self greatly by his gallantry and good 
conduct. He afterwards received pro- 
motion in the militia, and in 1774 


for the purpose of 
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was in the commission of the peace, 
which was then no small honor. He 
had also been for several years a mem 
ber of the Assembly of the province 
and was regarded as one of the lead 
In 1774 he 
was chosen one of the members to 
represent New Hampshire in the gen- 
ral congress at Philadelphia. © Appar 


ers of the popular cause. 


] 


ently Gov. Wentworth hoped to t 
last that Folsom might be brought to 
repent and renew his fealty to the 
king, for it was not till the twenty 
second of February, 1775 (one hun- 


dred and one years ago THIS DA\ 
that he cast him off. On that day 
Folsom had the honor of receiving a 
letter of the following tenor : 


Is 


SIR: 

[am commanded by his Excellency 
to acquaint you that he has, with advice 
of his Majesty’s Council. ordered your 
name to be erased from the commission 
of the peace for the County of Rocking- 
ham.—that it is done accordingly. and 
that you act no more as a justice of the 
peace for said county. 

By his Excelleney’s command, 
Is. RINDGE, 


Clerk of the Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace for the County of Rockingham 


The ex-Justice did not make him 
self unhappy over the loss of his com 
mission, but was undoubtedly glad to 
be freed from the very semblance of 
holding office under the king, or rather, 


as the phrase then was, under thi 
king’s ministers; for the Americans 
commonly believed that his gracious 
majesty was at heart very friendly t 
them, and that his advisors were solely 
responsible for every tyrannical act 
visited upon the colonies. At a later 
period the publication of the letters of 
George III. to Lord North showed 
that this idea was totally erroneous, 
and that the American Revolution was 
due to the obstinacy, folly and despoti: 
notions of the king himself. 

Col. Folsom (for that was his title 
in the beginning of 1775) was evi 
dently held in the highest estimation 
as a military commander, for on the 
twenty-fourth day of May in that year, 
a month after Lexington, and a month 
before Bunker Hill, he received the 


IN 177 
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appointment of Major-General of “all 
the forces raised (hy New Hampshire) 
for this and the other American colon 
ies.” This province had then three 
regiments in the field,—Stark’s, Poor’s, 
and Reed’s. Gen. Folsom at once 
repaired to Cambridge to take the 
command of the brigade. 
plained (without reason) at Folsom 


Stark com 


yeing put over him, and was inclined 
to despise the authority ol this colony, 
till his native good sense taught him 
to act more wisely. The misunder 
standing and rivalry between Folsom 
and Stark, however, prevented the 


nomination of either as a general offi 
cer on the Continental establishment, 
and Sullivan was selected as Brigadier 
from New Hampshire. 
remain “d in com nand of the New 


Hampshire troops at Cambridge until 
the adoption of the army, and the ap 
pointment of its commanders, by Con 
gress. He then returned home, but 
though not again called ac tively to the 
field, he was allowed no respite irom 
military or clvil employment. He was 
retained in comman | 






who were continually kept in readiness 
for active servi n emergencies, and 
frequently called forth. In the course 
of the war he was four years a 


nember 


of the Committee of Safetv: was re- 


peatedly chosen to the Legislature 
| 
ee ae CLE: 
mad mM 1777 and ag ,iIn 177g clectec 
] ] ? a r) >] ’ 
a delegate to th Continental Con 
gress ; and in addition to all the rest 


was made a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 
There was evidently an incompati 





bility, or at least an impropric 
single person exercising such diverss 
functions at the same time, a 
exception was taken to it in the Legis 
lature; but a majority were of the 
opinion that the occasion justified a 
departure from ordinary rules, and the 
perfect confid 
Folsom’s honesty and patriotism si 
len ed al 


ence reposed in’ Gen. 


| criticism. 

Enoch Poor was one of the most 
active business men of Exeter, when 
the war began. He had come here 
some ten vears before, from Andover, 
Massachusetts, his native town, and 
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had engaged in trade and ship-building. 
He showed himself to be decided, 
bold and _ fitted for command, and as 
he was an ardent friend of liberty, he 
was regarded at an early period as a 
leader in organizing resistance to the 
British authority. He was absent from 
home when the first shot was fired at 
Lexington, but in a very short. time 
was found at Cambridge marshalling 
the sons of New Hampshire who at 
the first note of alarm had quitted the 


plough to take up arms in behalf of 


their imperilled brethren of Massachu 
setts Bay. He was at once made Col 
onel of the second regiment of New 
Hampshire troops, and thence for 
ward until his death shared the for- 
tunes of the American army. He was 
in command of his regiment on the 


Canada expedition ; and was appoint 
ed a Brigadier General i 


in 1777, in 
which capacity he did excellent service 
in Gate’s army in the battles which 
resulted in the capture of Burgoyne. 
In Valley Forge he bore his part in 
the privations and sufferings of the 
troops, and at Monmouth he won dis- 
tinction by his efforts in retrieving the 
fortunes of the day, at first imperilled 
by Lee’s “ill timed retreat.” He ac- 
companied Sullivan in 1779 in his 
expedition against the Indians; and 
in 1780 was put in command of a 
brigade of light infantry, under the 
orders of Lafayette, who had a_ high 
opinion of him. He died at Paramus, 
New Jersey, on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, in that year, of fever, after a short 
illness. It has been believed by some 
persons that he was killed in a duel 
with a French officer, and that the 
manner of his death was kept a secret, 
lest it might excite ill feeling between 
our own countrymen and the French 
who were then our useful allies. But 
this story of the duel lacks authentica- 
tion. 

Gen. Poor was much esteemed by 
his brother officers. Washington wrote 
of him in terms of high commendation ; 
and when Lafayette visited this country, 
half a century ago, he paid a graceful 
tribute to his merit, as well as to that 
of another distinguished New Hamp- 


shire officer, by giving as a sentiment, 
on a public occasion,—** The memory 
of Light Infantry Poor, and Yorktown 
Scammel.” 

We have, unfortunately, no_ portraits 
of many of the principal citizens of 
Exeter one hundred years ago. But a 
likeness of Gen. Poor ts. still extant, 
‘The tradition is that it was drawn by 
the accomplished Polish engineer in the 
American service, Thaddeus Kosciusz 
ko, upon the fly leaf of a hymn book in 
church, It represents the General in 
the Continental uniform, with a cocked 
hat and epaulets. ‘The features are 
bold and prominent, and we can easily 
believe that the original must have been 
aman of mark. 

Another of the foremost men of that 
time was Col. John Phillips. Though 
he wore a military title, he was noted 
not so much for his warlike as_ for his 
civic achievements. He was, however, 
the commanding officer of the Exeter 
Cadets, and a very well drilled and dis- 
ciplined corps it was said to be. He 
was also a decided friend of his country, 
it is understood, notwithstanding he 
took no active part in public affairs in 
the Revolution. He was bred to the 
ministry, though he was engaged in 
business as a merchant for the greater 
part of his working life. He employe d 
his large accumulations wisely and 
generously in promoting the cause of 
education in this and other states. 

In the house now occupied by Mr. 
John W. Getchell lived Col. James 
Hackett in 1776. He had been for 
some time engaged in ship-building 
here, and was a man of enterprise and 
determination. He was no laggard in 
evincing his willingness to enlist in his 
country’s cause, for he was one of the 
first to march to the scene of hostilities 
on the moftning after the Concord fight. 
The unanimous voice of his fellow vol- 


unteers made him the commander of 


the extemporized company, and_ he 
acquitted himself well of the trust. 
Repeatedly, afterwards, during the war, 
he was chosen to important military 
commands, but his contriving head and 
skillful hands were so constantly need- 
ed in constructing ships of war and 
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modern date, however, which have 
superseded th older contrivances. 
The almost universal use of cooking 
stoves, forexample, has rendered much 
of the apparatus of the old-fashioned 
kitchen fire places obsolete ; gun flints 
are little in demand since percussion 
locks were invented ; hour glasses are 
now mere matters of curiosity, and “H 
and HL hinges,” thumb latches, warm- 
ing pans and shoe and knee _ buckles 
are certainly no longer articles of com- 
mon use. Some of the goods are cd: 
scribed by names that sound. strangely 
to our modern ears. ‘Tammys_ and 
Durants ; Dungereens ; Tandems ; Ro- 
malls ; and Snail ‘Trimmings, would be 
inquired for in vain, we fear, at our 
dry goods stores; and it is doubtful 
whether Firmers, Jobents, Splenter 
Locks or Cuttoes would be rec ognized 
under those designations among our 
dealers in iron-mongery. 

In connection with this subject it may 
be mentioned that another printed 
I’xeter shop-bill of the ante-Revolu- 
tionary period is still extant. It con- 
tains a brief list of the articles to be 
sold by William Elliot, “at his shop 
formerly occupied by Mr. Peter Coffin, 
and opposite /eter Gilman, Esqr’s.” 
It indicates that Mr. Elliot’s stock in 
trade was also quite miscellaneous, 
comprising dry goods, hardware and 
groceries. 








Indeed there was one article under 
the last head, that was then kept by 
every trader,—spirituous liquor. — Its 
use was all but universal. We have al- 
ready related an incident to show that 
good men, engaged in areligious duty, 
sometimes partook of the enticing cup 
with freedom. In fact, there was no 
occasion of unusual interest, from a 
christening to a funeral, but must be 
observed by a plentiful oblation. The 
sclectmen when they met to transact 
the town business, repaired to a tavern, 
where it was convenient to obtain the 
means to moisten their clay ; and the 
landlord duly scored the mugs and 
bowls of fragrant beverages which they 
consumed, to the account of the town, 
and his bill was promptly met at the 
close of the year. ‘The Judges on their 
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cir uit, were unable to hold the courts 
without spirituous refreshment. We 
have seen a bill of the ‘“Court’s Ex 
pences,” of somewhat earlier date than 
the era we have been referring to, in 
which the dinners each day were sup- 
plemented by a liberal number of 
“*Bottels of wine” and ‘ Boules of 
punch,” 

Mr. William Elliot left his business, 
when the country called for armed de- 
fenders, and joined the army. He was 
adjutant in the regiment of Col. Nathan 
Hale in 1777, and at the disastrous 
fight at Hubbardton was taken prison- 
er. He was probably exchanged sub- 
sequently, 

But we have wandered from the sub- 
ject on which we commenced. ‘The 
house of Mr. Joseph Gilman was the 
place where most of the meetings of 
the Committee of Safety were held dur- 
ing the war. ‘The Legislature was in 
session more than one-third part of the 
year 1776, and the Committee, nearly 
the entire residue of the year. It 
would) seem to be a_ hazardous 
thing to delegate to a dozen men the 
power to arrest, imprison, and _ release, 
at their pleasure, any of their fellow 
citizens of the province. If they had 
been vindictive, here was ample op- 
portunity to wreak their vengeance ; if 
they had been rapacious, here were 
plenty of chances to fill their pockets. 
Many, who were apprehended by their 


authority, made bitter complaints, of 


course ; but the action of the Commit- 
tee of Safety is believed, on the whole, 
to have been characterized by much 
prudence and moderation. 

They had a great variety of charac- 
ters to deal with. Nota few of the 
men of wealth and position were op- 
posed to resistance to the British au- 
thority. ‘hey feared the result of an 
organized insurrection against the 
power and warlike resources of England 
and they preferred to submit to wha 
they considered the small evil of taxa- 
tion without representation, rather than 
to incur the hazards of rapine and con- 
fiscation, which might come in the 
train of a rebellion suppressed by force 
of arms. These timid souls were treat- 











ed tenderly, and after a taste of jail-lif rol the ism lor t ict Ol 
lowed to go at large upon giving se- mercy the part of their prine 

curity for their good behavior. t may nev le t ttempt ] 

have been one of these who wrote to forgiven lebtor in f t w 
the Committee the following letter 


Prison in Exeter, 24th Apl. 1776 2a ; 
mav it Please your Honors, £ we Ol the (© omn 
Gratitude being a Duty Incumbent on 9! tt 
those who have Receiv'd Favors, begg too mu t lern ‘ | 
Leave to Return your Honors most. si 
cere thanks for the Very Great) Favor , , ee ts aay 
you have Done mein admitting me to jt. 
jail for the Liberty of this house and PY SOVEI n } Y 
the Yard thereto adjoyning, & am with ¢ 
the utmost Respect. Sincerity & Esteem } t 
vr Honors most obedient Servant 6 shes Tar | 
JOHN PATTEN. 
The Honorable Committee of Safety. 


As the “liberty of the yard” is for nim to lie t | with co 
| 
i 


to in this letter,a word on 1 ulefactors t st pr 


it may be termed, will perhaps not | ten express 
void of interest to the p ople 
age, to whom imprisonment for debt \ it, h . 1 to make S 


happily unknown. In former . . This 


when a man who could not pay what St n Ho oy 
he owed, was liable to compensate f His intluet 1 thos it him ist 


his inability by the loss of his pet | “ sin t was 


liberty, debtors in many cases « 1 d red ry to impris 
enjoy the privilege of living outside the gro man, Cato, S 

jail walls, pre vided they did not ex After the Col s flight, the ( 
ceed certain limits, which were ved 1 ppea ve Iss 

at a convenient distance,—for a long his apprehens ind emploved B 


+; . } » ] . ] * +1 ] ] + writ + ] + 
time two hundred rods,—from min Board t ress to bos 
ee Bes wes ls, eee os sii P Par ( 
building, in every direction. In orde1 UT's s S alter t 

to secure this advantage, which was H nd,” y turned out 
viously a great relief from actual r- ‘after’ him, indeed ; fot was s 
ceration, the debtor was obliged t e in advan f them that he re 


a bond. with good sureties, that e the enemv’s | S safetv. He was 
would keep within the prison * yard,” banished by a formal act of the G 
] 


as the limits were called. And if he Court, and his property confis 


overst pe ad the line. even for Si Ir JQs (aiilman Was 
inch, his bond was forfeited B rman Con t } 
surcties were liable to pay the debt. at one period, al I various public 
Apropos of this, a story is told of a trusts. during ai fter the war. His 
debtor in Exeter. in the olden . wife was a wol f th ch educa 
who being under bond to con t nd many mplishments. H 
self to th ul vard, saw a ch . Who Use ap} rs t been 1 \ 
had fallen into the river, struggling for visited by strangers distinction, d 
its life, at a point /wstdevend the line ring the Revolution. 5S ol 1 2 


which he was bound not to tr 
His humanity outweighed all other swords in behalf of America, are said 
considerations, and he broke bounds’ to have expressed their adm 
without hesitation, and saved the child. the culture and fof Mrs. Gilman 
It is pleasant to record that though the as beyond anything they had witnessed 


creditor might have extorted his debt elsewher n the country, Samu 
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Adams passed a night at Mr. Gilman’s 
house in the latter part of 1776, just 
before the victories at Princeton and 
Trenton had relieved the: feeling of 
despondency caused by the prior dis 
asters to our arms; and all Mrs. Gil- 
man’s powers of pleasing were said to 
have been exerted to cheer the dri Op 
ing spirits of the patriot, without effect. 
A military success was then the only 
cure forthe gloom of the stern king-hater. 

The dwelling place of Maj. Jonathan 
Cass, one of the veterans of the Revo 
lution, was where the house of Mrs. J. 
I.. Robinson now is. At the outbreak 
of the war he was twenty-two years of 
age, and according to description, was 
an erect, handsome man, with keen 
black eyes. He enlisted in the army 
as a private soldier, and served until 
peace was established, having taken 
part in most of the principal battles. 
As early as 1777 his merits procured 
him promotion to an ensigncy, and at 
the close of the war he was a captain. 
He then resumed his residence in 


Exeter for a few years, and his distin 
guished son, Lewis Cass, was born 
here in 1782. About 1790 the father 


re-entered the army, in command of a 


company raised for the defence of the 
western frontier, and subseque ntly re- 
ceived the commission of major. He 
h the appear 
ance of the Western country, that he 
established his home in Ohio, where he 
died in 1830, 


was so much pleased wit 


Lewis Cass remained in Exeter till 
he finished his studies at the Academy, 
and received a diploma, signed by the 
Principal and President of the board of 
‘Trustees, certifying his proficiency and 
good conduc t3; a copy of whi h, in his 
own youthful handwriting, is still pre- 
served. His career, after he quitted 
the home of his youth, is matter of fa- 
miliar history. 

Col. Samuel Folsom, a brother of 
Gen. Nathaniel Folsom, was a_ well 
known and _ respected citizen, in 177 
His house was at the easterly corner of 
Court square and Water street, and is 
now occupied by Mr. George W. Dear- 
born. It is believed to have been built 
a year or two before the date mentioned, 


“6 
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probably to replace a former edifice 
removed or destroyed. Col. Folsom 
kept a public house, as his widow con- 
tinued to do many years after his death, 
He was lieutenant colonel of the Exeter 
corps of Independent Cadets, com- 
manded by Col. John Phillips. He 
was intrusted with much important 
business, during the Revolution, re- 
quiring sound and tried capacity, and 
devotion to his country’s interests. 

After John Langdon, in the midst of 
the apprehensions excited by the tri- 
umphant incursion of Burgoyne, in- 
spirited the people of New Hampshire, 
by the offer of his private property, to 
organize an expedition under Gen, 
Stark, with the purpose of turning back 
the invader, Col. Folsom was delegated 
by President Weare, Chairman of the 
Committee of Safety, to visit Gen, 
Stark, to convey him money for con- 
tingent expenses, to learn how his ex- 
pedition was progressing, what articles 
it stood in need of, and to ‘‘advise with 
all persons in the service of this state 
on such things as he thought needful 
to forward the business they are en- 
gaged in.” His confidential and dis- 
cretionary mission appears to have 
been executed to the satisfaction of all 
parties ; and we know how thoroughly 
Stark was enabled to perform the part 
required of him, when he met the ene- 
my at Bennington. 

A couple of years afterwards Col. 
Folsom was selected by the General 
Court to discharge the agreeable duty 
of presenting in behalf of the state, to 
Col. Joseph Cilley, a pair of pistols 
which had been the property of Col. 
Stephen Holland, the tory absentee ; 
and the receipt of Col. Cilley remains 
to testify that the commission was duly 
accomplished. 

It was at the house of Col. Folsom 
that President George Washington 
stopped and partook of a collation, 
when he visited Exeter in his tour 
through the Eastern states, in the au- 
tumn of 1789. There is probably no 
person now living, who saw the Father 
of his Country here, although one or 
two who well remembered the occasion 
have but recently deceased, 
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If time would permit, informat him very busy. He was employed fi 
could be obtained, no doubt. W ( ently l I I . it 
would enable us to fix the residen 1 dust! t mye t ul ol 

ind vive some account of the service { 

of many others of our former towns- relied on to t ct mu ne 
men, who responded to the « ill of t sine ! 1. tow | the « 
country in the struggle for independen t BB ri 
But the brief space allowed for 1 iter iz )! i t 
completion of these sketches for 

extended inquiry and research want e 1 New H 

we must be content with record ; ps | | tG 


such fragments of personal history of < 
that character, as are to be collect 
short notice. Dros } | 

Peter Coffin, the predece ( ot n one { t | | 
William Elliot in his store, near t H ul pres 
western extremity of the great 1 an ’ 
was a major in Col. David Gilmai t th rat vie He 
regiment. His family name was o 


amiliar here, and his ancestors 


said to have lived in what is now 


yard of the Acad my. An orchard Amet \ \ \rt nd S$ 
which belong: d to them, then t S, g 
fruiton the ground now covered by Exeter tot ( t sot t M 


the \cademy. ; 5 setts Hist S ty. H 
The old Exeter family of Re 





was well represented in the Continent | was lor s ) \ rs R res 

service, two of its members | ny tive Congress. He |] 

commissions therein; the one, ( t tt f Jude P 

Robinson, as captain, and the other, highly : 

Noah, as ensign. \nother cit f Exeter w : 
Noah Emery, a name handed iN I 

for generations, here, was a paymaster was Dr. W Parker, Jr. H 

in Col. Isaac Wyman’s regiment, and a grandson of Judge W m P 

commissary. In the latter capacity Ports th, whos 

had the charge of a large amount of against 

stores, which tradition says were housed a daughter of t Kneglisl 

ina building in Spring street, familiarly house of Derby. Dr. Parl 

termed “the state’s barn.” It is of Exeter of y vf r, whicl ( 


Paymaster Emery that a story is told, tracted 


that being ordered to carry some dis James McClure was tl 

patches by night on horseback in a a New Hamps g 

strange part of the country, he crossed tinental service. H 

a bridge on his way, which he did not have lived in tl Ise on t : 
discover till the next day had been side of Water sti longing 
previously stripped of its pli nk ov, Mr. Frankl | p 

His horse had cautiously felt his way Bet ! Board | 
over it, upon the timbers, while the tour of duty t Revolution as t 
rider was all unconscious of the fearful commanding offi ' 


risk he was running. The statement He was 
would hardly be credited, if there wer many \ 

not authentic accounts of other similar hous 
occurrences. The duties performe Ebenezer | " 
by Mr. Emery under the direction of two years, or more, in the New H 
the state authorities must have kept shire line. His name was once ; 
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mon one in Exeter; and Light’s tav- 
ern on ‘Tower hill was a weil known 
place of entertainment. But no branch 
of the family now remains here, so far 
as we can ascertain. 

Samuel Brooks of Exeter appears 
to have been quartermaster in) Col. 
David Gilman’s regiment. Whether 
this was the excellent deacon, who 
lived in a house removed to make way 
for the present Methodist church, we 
are not certain. But if he undertook 
the duties, it is safe to say that he 
made a good quartermaster, for he was 
a faithful and thorough inanr. ‘There 
is no doubt that he was employed by 
the Committee of Safety to pay the 


New Hampshire troops who were in 
Arnold’s ill fated expedition against 
Quebec. It may interest the reader 
to learn that the amount paid them, 
including expenses, was three hundred 
forty-eight pounds, seven shillings. 
Mbenezer Clifford, who was quarter- 
master sergeant in Col. Poor’s regi- 
ment in 1775, was probably the person 
who removed hither from Kensington 
about 1790, and lived in the Brigadier 
Gilman house until his death. He 
was an ingenious mechanic, and con- 


structed a diving bell, with the aid of 


t 
which he is said to have recovered a 
quantity of silver money from the 
wreck of a Spanish or other foreign 
vessel, at the Isles of Shoals. The 
coin had suffered, during its long sub- 
mersion, a wondrous sea change, and 
was found to be covered with some 
kind of marine incrustation. A por- 
tion of it was placed for safe keeping 
in the old Exeter Bank, and when the 
vault of that institution was entered 
and robbed of its valuable contents, 
about the year 1828, some of Mr. 
Clifford’s silver pieces were among the 
spoils. ‘The story goes, that the pecu- 
liar appearance of the money afforded 
the clew by which the guilty persons 
were detected. 

It would not be just, in any recital 
of the services of our townsmen in the 
Revolution, to omit to mention the 
Independent company that volunteered 
under the command of Capt. John 
Langdon in 1777, and marched to Sara- 
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toga to aid in the capture of Burgoyne, 
The lieutenant of the company was Col. 
Nicholas Gilman, and the _ private 
soldiers were composed of the solid 
men of Exeter, Portsmouth and New 

market. Most of them were of mature 
age, and many had held military com 

missions. No roster of the company 
is now accessible, but it is known that 
among the Exeter quota were such 
men as Capt. Samuel Gilman, Col. 
Eliphalet Giddings, Col. Nathaniel 
Giddings and Ephraim Robinson, Ksq. 
That citizens of such age and standing 
were ready to leave their families and 
business to shoulder the musket in de- 
fence of their country, is proof positive 
of the pressing nature of the emergency 
and of the absolute necessity then felt 
that the progress of the hostile army 
should be checked, and a substantial 
triumph gained to the cause of America. 
And the momentous consequences 
which ensued from the capitulation of 
Burgoyne, proved that this feeling was 
founded in reason and a just apprecia- 
tion of the situation. 

There were of course not a few oth- 
er persons in Exeter whose services 
were called into requisition in some 
way, by the state authorities. , 

John Rice, Esq. (we append the 
title, because it was not common, 
though much valued in those days), 
whose house was where the parsonage 
of the first parish now is, furnished 
board and a place of meeting for the 
Committee of Safety in the earlier part 
of the war. 

John Ward Gilman, who lived in the 
old house on the north side of Water 
street near string bridge, now owned 
by Mr. Alva Wood, manufactured for 
the newly formed state a seal, the im- 
pression of which, no doubt, is found 
upon the commissions of the period. 
The device was certainly more appro- 
priate than the ship on the stocks, 
which for some unknown reason was 
subsequently adopted, and is retained 
on the present seal. It consisted of 
the fasces, the emblem of authority ; 
on one side of which was a pine tree 
and on the other a fish, in allusion to 
two of the chief sources of the early 
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prosperity of the province. An appro 


priate inscription surrounded the whole. 

thomas Odiorne was a represent 
tive in the Legislature during a portion 
of 1776, and was afterwards a member 
Safety. He fur 


amount of c] 


of the Committee ol 


nished a considerable 
ing lor the 
with the pure hase ot equipments fort 
om 


I 
for Colo. Cilley’s Regiment.” 





| - nal ererct 
Oldlers, and Was Cnirusted 


er things, “Cok 


field, amony 


lheodore Carlton, who appears to 
} 


have opened a tavern during the war, 


had some of ( ol. Poor’s soldiers 
tered there fora time. Men enlisted 
for the army, ina time of actual host 
ities, are proverbially not the quietest 
of lodgers, and it is not strange that Mr. 
Carlton found that his premises sustail 


A committee report 
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broke, 2 stairs broke, 6 doors 


ed some damage. 


ed thereon,that there were“ 





of glass 


yone, several others broke, and pla 
tering broke down in several rooms.’ 
Capt. Eliphalet Ladd, 
William Ladd, the 
had occasional business with the Com 
mittee and the He w 
aman of untiring energy, and did 
suffer the war to check his enterprise. 
He was engaged in trade on a consid 
and built 
voyages, in 


the father of 


“apostle ot peace, 


Legislature. 


erable scale, 
planned 


enemy’s cruisers. 


Snips ana 
ol the 
He met with heavy 


Spite 


losses, but on the whole was thought 
have increased his property during the 
Revolution. 

Constable Joseph Lamson’s official 
aid was occasionally called into re 
sition by the Committee of Safety, 
when sitting in a judicial capacity. He 
summoned the witnesses, and perhaps 
waited on the prisoners to and from 


the jail. For the town he acted as 
a general disbursing agent and factotum. 
Among his multifarious charges in 1776 


was one “for warning four families out 
of town.”’ ‘This was not, as might be 
imagined, an act of inhospitality, or a 
reflection on the morals of the families 
alluded to. It implied 
they had little visible means of support 
and were considered liable to become 
paupers. A town was then responsible 
for the support of all its inhabitants 


simply 
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spectacle, famil 
ir enough a century before, of the red 
men in their irbaric costume ; then 
the tors, sickened by 
overmuc good cheer perhaps, came 
nto the doctor’s hands ; and at length 
were forwarded blic charge to 
Suncook, ignon in a storm. 
\bout a dozen p id the ex- 
penses of the visita 
We cannot better close these too 





meagre and desultory notices of our 

yple at the heroic pe 

independence was 

y an outline of the 

vccurrence that Exeter 

Witnessed during the eventful year of 
17 O. 


Was 





begun, it 


tion that it 


general expecta- 


would result in a severance 


between the colonies and the mother 
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country. The provincials 
pertect loyalty, and assumed 


pre yfessed 


elf 


LON 
ernment only during * the present un 
happy and unnatural contest with 
Great Britain.’ But as the struggle 
went on, the popular (ie became 


modified, and the public came at 
length to comprehend that it was idle 
to expect to reunite U which the 


sword had sundered. 

A few sagacious minds had foreseen 
this from the outset. It is « 
able leaders of the popular movement 
in New Hampshire that it should be 
generally known that they 


| 
to the 


Lit 


ontemplated 


the assumption of independence, and 
suggested it in an eloquent official let 
ter from their Convention of Delegates, 


to the Continental Congress, as early 
as the 23d of May, 1775. ‘This is the 
first allusion to the subject in 
known communication trom an ot 


any 
van- 
ized body, in the country. 
As the sentiment of th 
became gradually ripe for the final step 
of separation trom Pritain, 
were made in the colonial Legislatures, 
looking to that result. In New Hamp 
shire a committee of both Houses re- 


W he le pt ople 


movements 


ported on the fifteenth of June, 1776 
instructions to “our Delegates in the 
Continental Congress to join with the 
other colonies in declaring the Thir 
teen United Colonies a FREE AND IN- 


DEPENDENT STATE ; solemnly 
our faith and honor, that we 


pledging 
will on our 


parts support the measure with our 
Lives and Fortunes.” 
From this time forward there was 


impatience in the breast of every true 


friend of liberty, to blot out the very 
memory of subjection, to make way 
for the new and glorious career that 
was opening for the infant nation. The 
action of Congress was waited for, 


anxiously, longingly, eagerly. 
At length the wished for moment ar- 


rived. An express dashed into the 
village of Exeter, bearing a letter ad- 
dressed to the Convention of New 


Hampshire, and authenticated by the 


manly signature of John Hancock. 
The Legislature had adjourned, but 


the President was here, perhaps waiting 


for the important missive. It was de- 


EXETER IN 


1776. 
termined that the contents of the let 
ter, containing the glad tidings of th 
Declaration of Inde pr ndence, should 
be forthwith publicly read. 

Vhe honor of pronouncing for th 
first ttme in New Elampshire, the im 


pressive periods of that) unequall 
produc lon, Was appropriate ly des a 
upon John ‘Vaylor Gilman. No firi 
of cannon or ringing of bells was nce 
ed to vive eclat to the oceasion : 
general joy was too sincere and |i 

felt to find expression in noisy demon 


strations. Meshech Weare, the Pt 


dent of the state, Mathew ‘Thornton, 
who was himself soon to set. his 

to the instrument, Gea. bol » and 
Col. Pierse | me and Ebenezer Phomp 


son, all members of the Comunittce 
Safety, and tried and true patriot 
were present. ‘The news had spread 
with the speed of lightning through the 
town. ‘The farmer dropped his scythe 
in the swath, the mechanic 
in the kerf and even the good wife for 
her spinning while al 
gathered to hear the words which they 
felt were to give them freedom and a 
country. but perhaps there was no 
f the audience whose heart was 
thrilled more deeply by the immort 
declaration, than Col. Nicholas ¢ 
the father of him who read it. 
put his whole life and 


cause of 


] % } " 
icit his saw 


wheel, 


SOK yk 


one ol 


milan, 
He had 
energy into. thi 
his country ; he foresaw that 
nothing but formal separation from th 
parent state would prevent his dearest 
hopes from going down in darkness ; 
he welcomed the words which rent the 
brightest jewel from Britain’s crown, 
with joy and thankfulness unutterable. 
The reader, from filial as well as_patri 
otic sensibility, shared his emotion, 
and there were pauses, when the rush 
of feeling o’ermastered speech. 

Exeter has witnessed many returns 
of the anniversary ur National 
Birthday, and has listened to the utter- 
ances of lips touched with the living 
coal of eloquence ; but the first read 
ing of the Declaration of Independen ec. 
on the eighteenth of July, 1776, en 
chained the attention with a significance 
and which have 
been paralleled, 


ol rT 


power never since 
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SUMMER STORM AT’ SUNAPEE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Dispelling the cloud-wreath ot mea blue 
Round the peak Of Grrantham’s tallest hill. 
Litts the mighty front of the storm in view ; 
No Croydon veers at the north-wind’s will. 


Ah! “tis hither Coming as sure as fate 
Cried bare-armed mowers on Newport's slope; 
And fair rakers ran through the nearest gate 
Where sheltering trees their low arms ope! 
hen o’er the rich valleys of Sunapes 
Showering the saffron pine-buds down, 

Like a long imprisoned demon. free. 
The howling tempest charged the town 


Its own message of warning, the wire sped, 

\ mournful sigh on the old stage route 

As from road side school-house the children tled 
fhrough the dusty ruts with thankful shout. 


I sat in the dloor-way at ** homestead place. 
And smiled. as from “neath a rose-bush nigh 
Nhe drowsy Grimalkin with wise old taee 


Leape d o*er the sill with leers at the sky ° 


And the barn-yard king, with his head a-droop, 
From a favorite haunt came rushing down 
Like a general leading his vanquished troop 
Within the walls of a friendly town! 


While birds dart under impervious roof, 
Where gracetul sparrow-grass long has stood, 
To their home in a barrel. water-proof, 

The frightened biddies now call their brood! 


And the stately woods, reared long ago, 
Pheir columns still as for grand review 
From nature’s guardians. who whisper low: 
*Old boreas comes, stand firm and true!" 


‘Then opened wide the windows of Heaven: 
With a seething roar the flood descends. 

By a sudden whirlwind swiftly driven, 
Whose awful voice as a deep bass blends. 


‘Though his form in a misty shroud is wrapt, 
Gray Sunapee mount looks fearless down: 
With living green is his forehead capped. 

And the fair lake mirrors his star-tipped crown! 


O, swifter than wildest tale eer told. 
Through our * Switzerland” sped the blast and rain; 
Then over each granite mountain rolled 


The hue of a summer sea again. 


But brighter than all. in the setting sun 

Loomed Sunapee’s mount, for the promised bow. 
Whose colors by angel hands are spun, 

Sprang ove and tired the lake below! 


« Ee 
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LAKE SUNAPEE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


In one of the matchless palaces, 
which the genius and the wealth of the 
Moguls reared amid the cypress groves 
of Delhi, when they conquered the 
Orient, there was a room so magnifi- 
cent with its floors of lapis lazuli, its 
walls of gold, its fountains of marble ; 
so luxurious with its rich tapestries, its 
Persian rugs, its cashmeres, its divans ; 
so beautiful, so entrancing withal, that 
the royal founder’s pride dared write 
on the golden walls this vaunting 
legend: “If there is heaven upon 
earth, it is here, it is here!” Stand 
and gaze from Lake Sunapee’s verdant 
shores upon the isle gemmed lake ; or 
sail across its mirrory surface some 
summer noon in the little steamer that 
plies upon its waters; or, in a boat 
row along its shores in a moonlight 
night, shooting now under hemlock 
crowned banks, then across _— glassy 
pools where the birch and_ poplar 
shadows fall, anon passing margins of 
white sand, against which the bright 
waves ripple with pleasing murmur, 
and you will think of the haughty 
Mussulman’s inscription, only applying 
it to this lovely lake and its environs 
lying far away from the Mogul shrines, 
in the heart of New Hampshire. 

Our state abounds in lakes. <A 
country whose surface is broken by 
hills and lofty mountains will naturally 
have deep gorges and valleys, thus 
affording excellent basins or reservoirs 
for the waters of the surrounding ele- 
vations. New Hampshire is distin- 
guished the world over for these nu- 
merous collections of fresh water. 
Lying deep in her valleys and high 
among her mountains, they are to be 
found here and there, dreaming wild 
and grand in virgin solitudes, here and 
there touched with the brush held by 
the skilled hand of civilization, and all 
blended into one picturesque and 
magnificent view of nature and art 
combined, 


Sunapee Lake is a tamed beauty, 
Her coyness has long since disappeared 
before the hand of man. Over her 
rippling surface glides the miniature 
steamer and the fisher’s skiff. Around 
her rude, wild loveliness civilization has 
extended a girdle of happy homes. 
Pleasant hamlets, picturesque summer 
houses and gorgeous hotels are mir- 
rored in her placid waters. The sur- 
rounding hills, lofty, historic Kearsarge, 
and the green peaks of the Grant- 
hams and the Sunapee range, look 
down upon busy industries and_pleas- 
ant social scenes. Particularly in the 
summer time is this so. The lake is 
rapidly becoming a popular summer 
resort. Wealth and taste have reared 
their monuments upon its shores, and 
from many a close, unhealthy city, 
from many a suburban town, the mer- 
chant, wearied with labors over dusty 
ledgers ; the minister, pale with mid- 
night study; the lawyer, glad to be 
free from clients; the overworked 
editor ; the artist, longing for beauty, 
each and all, as soon as the warm 
months come round, hasten to the 
beautiful slopes around Sunapee, hop- 
ing, like the impotent folk of Bethesda, 
to regain health and vigor by com- 
munion with its breezes and its waters. 

Situated about midway between the 
Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, on 
a height of land twelve hundred feet 
above the sea level, this charming 
body of water can lay claim to the 
title of a mountain lake, and falls but 
little below the elevation of Lake Con- 
stance, the queen of Swiss lakes. The 
outlet of the lake is a little silver 
stream known as Sugar river, which 
flows in a westerly direction, and emp- 
ties into the Connecticut. It is said 
that the lake is so near the center of 
this height of land that a very slight 
excavation would carry its waters to 
the Merrimack. In the beginning of 
the century some of the wise heads 
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contemplated uniting the Connecti 
and the Merrimack rivers by 
passing from the mouth of Sugar rivet 


a can il 
to the head waters of the Contoocook. 
\ survey was made with this object in 
view in the year 1816, but when it was 
ascertained that the altitude of the 
lake was something more than a thou 
sand feet above tide water, they were 
forced to abandon the 
proposed canal as impracticable. ‘The 
lake within counties, Merri 
mack and Sullivan, and borders three 
sample New Hampshire towns, Suna 
lhe 


idea of the 


lies two 


pee, Newbury, and New London. 
larger portion of the lake lies, how 
ever, Within the limits of the former 
town. Its length is about ten miles 
from north to south, and _ its 
varies from half a mile to three miles. 
[he surface of the has an area 
of four thousand hundred 


width 


lake 
and one 
acres. 

The way by which 
Lake Sunapee is the Concord and 
Claremont Railroad, as well built and 
as well managed a road as there is in 
New England. ‘The distance from 
Concord is only about thirty-five miles, 
and visitors from that city can reach 
the lake in little over two hours, see 
all the salient points and return the 
same day to the capital. But it is 
better not to take so flying a trip. 
Most would prefer to stay a week, if 
not longer, and view the beauties of 
the lake, for the solace and rejuvena- 
tion that they need. No more deli 
cious flirtation can be imagined than 
floating on the sunlit or the moonlit 
waters of Sunapee,-laving your fingers 


tourists reach 


in the warm waters, or rippling het 
face with stroke of ashen blade, or 
dreaming beside the shores while the 
tiny waves musically whisper chimes 


sweeter than love tales. ‘To be able 
to sit and bask in the smiles of this 
mountain lake is worth enough to 


tempt one to take a voyage across the 
Atlantic, 
Ferry. 
The lake has familiar to us 
from boyhood, and some very pleasant 
associations are connected with it. 
But we were never so thoroughly 


as Jefferson said of Harper's 


been 


ade 
wall. 
charmed with the spot as at our last 
visit. It the month of June, 
the all seasons, and we were 


was In 


lov liest ol 
] 


blessed with unusually agreeable 


weather. ‘lhe air was bland; the sun- 
iwnificent. iron horse 


took us through the pass in the ledge, 


shine, m The 
a work of man that is almost as grand 
and appalling as a work of nature, and 
ifter skirting the shores of the lake for 
a couple of miles, deposited us at 
Sunapee between 


the harbor there is a distance of three 


the 
which and 


station, 


miles which has to be performed by 
lhe 


stage, 


route is a pleasant one. 
are beau 


Our country roads itiful in the 
t one was pecu- 


summer time, and this 
Woodland and pas 


liarly enchanting. 
stonewalls, 
and pi 
waterfalls 


tures, railfences, bushes, 


ponds irling streams, dashing 


1 ] ] 
ashing mill wheels 


and spl 
make delightful pictorial hints which 
summon up some of the pleasantest 
thoughts and that the 
heart of man can possibly conceive. I 
was in the all that I 


associations 


mood to enjoy 
saw. 

Sunapee harbor dawned upon us 
at last, lying in a little valley through 
which ¢ flows, and fronting 
an inlet of the lake. ‘The village 
looked pastoral, the stream rushing, 
and the lake placid and silvery as a 
mirror. ‘The stream is the romantic 
and industrious Sugar river. This busy 
stream turns a hundred and_ thirty 
waterwheels, combining a force equal 
to thirty-five hundred horse power, yet 
a vast power is still unimproved. At 
the harbor there are a large number of 


) cit 


1 
I 
t 
L 


mills and factories. There is a large 
hame manufactory that turns out a 
thousand dozen hames annually. The 


firm has just received a large order 


from one of the horse railroad com- 
panies of London, England. A clothes- 
pin manufactory produces six thou 
sand gross of those articles per year. 


Two paster shops manufacture inner 


soles and stiffners to the value of 
$20,000. Ten thousand bushels of 


shoepegs, forty-six tons of starch, and 
thousand dozen of fork and hoe 
handles are produced at three different 


manufactories. Machine shops, shin- 


two 
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gle and saw-mills, and grist-mills swell 
the total value of manufactured goods 
to $120,000. Sugar river has an _al- 
most unlimited supply of water. ‘The 
outlet of the lake at Sunapee harbor 
is controlled by a stone dam, and regu- 
lated by gates, capable of holding or 
withdrawing ten feet of water on the 
‘surface of the lake. It has never yet 
been found necessary to test the full 
capacity of this valuable reservoir. 
Along the banks of Sugar river, on the 
shore of the lake, and crowning surround- 
ing hillsides, cluster fifty orsixty dwelling 
houses, interspersed among which rise 
the spires of three church edifices, the 
roots of a hotel, post-office, five stores, 
school-house and the town hall. Some 
of the residences are elegant and com- 
modious and compare tavorably with 
the same class of structures in larger 
villages. ‘The oldest and one of the 
best looking dwelling houses is the one 
occupied by Hon. William C. Sturoc, 
in the heart of the village. We found 
that gentleman at home in his library, 
a man fifty-seven years of age, looking 
what he is, the educated, hospitable, 


ardent Scotchman. ‘The blood of 


Bruce and Wallace is in his veins, the 
fire of Burns and Scott in his. brain. 
Next to his adopted country Mr. Stu- 
roc loves Scotland, and he has often 
breathed that affection in exquisite 
verse. Itis a pleasure to hear him 
read Burns and the other Scotch poets. 
As a lawyer and politician Mr. Sturoc 
has no little distinction. He was the 
Democratic candidate for state senator 
in district number ten in 1867. His 
proudest title, however, is that of the 
“ Bard of Sunapee.” 

Some three miles beyond the har- 
bor, at the northern extremity of the 
lake, there is a little hamlet known as 
George’s Mills. Here is a post-office, 
a grist-mill, and about twenty dwelling 
houses. ‘The place takes its name 
from the family who own the mills. 


The present owner is the grandson of 


the first miller. ‘The Mill village is 
picturesquely located and commands 
a fine view of the northern part of the 
lake. ‘The road between the two vil- 
lages is a pleasant one, We rode by 


green fields of growing crops, farm 
houses embowered in groves of cherry, 
apple and maple trees, and dark pine 
lands, and cool beech woods that re- 
minded us of Carl Brenner’s pictures, 

Back at the harbor we found lodg.- 
ings at the Runals House, the only 
hotel in the village and the largest on 
the lake. ‘The house was built in 1878 
at a cost of $11,000, and can accomo- 
date eighty to a hundred guests. The 
present manager is Mr. EK. P. Hutch- 
inson, who has an admirable knowl- 
edge of his business. ‘The cuisine is 
supplied with all the luxuries of the 
market. There is a billiard hall and 
livery stable connected with the hotel, 
and also a well equipped fleet of sail 
and row boats for the accomodation 
of guests. Back of the house is a 
large and well arranged grove, a most 
cool and delicious retreat in a hot 
summer day.’ Fronting the hotel is 
the harbor, a sheeny expanse of water, 
and at the right is Quarry Hill, a small 
picturesque elevation that it well re- 
pays one to climb. We were fortunate 
enough to find at the hotel our old 
friend, Col. J. B. Sanborn, who had 
driven up from Concord with his span, 
for the purpose of a few days’ rest in 
this charming country retreat. In 
company with him I ascended the hill. 
From the summit we obtained views 
of Ascutney and Ragged mountains, 
Kearsarge, the Granthams, and many 
a smaller elevation. New London 
with its noble institution was in full 
sight, and a complete panorama of the 
lake, green isles dotting its silvery 
expanse, was visible from its highest 
point. A ledge of granite in the hill 
is extensively worked, and supplies the 
market in this section of the state. It 
is of fine quality. 

A road leads up over a hill from the 
Runals House. We followed it half a 
mile. Itis a magnificent, broad, well 
trodden highway, hard almost as pave- 
ment. ‘The soil about here is clayey, 
and easily makes a superb road for 
driving. Perched upon a level terrace 
on the brow of a promontory over- 
looking the lake is the well known 
Lake View House, It is a most de- 
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lightful location. ‘The foundation of 
house 1s two hundred feet above 
1 surface ol the lake, and the out 


The eye t ikes 


lake 


is magnificent. 


the whole swe ep of the ind many 


AND 


beyond of 


valleys and gree) 


ills. The re 18S ho bette r situ iwion on 
the lake, and I know of no view e 
ythe one from it save that from t 


Senter House at Centre Harbor ov 
Lake Winnipiseogee. In moonlight 
summer night the prospect is sim] 
entrancing. 

The Lake View House has be 
running six seasons. It is owned by 
he Putney brothers, of Newport, | 


= } 
srun this season Dy 


Mr. H.C. Putney. 


se will accomodate sixty 


The hou cuests 
lhe surrounding grounds are laid ou 
n pleasant and attractive shape. At 


, , 
the the 


1IS¢ iples ol 


foot oft 
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where the d 


hill is Colby’s W] 
* Isaak Walto 


r the ordinary seeker of pleasure « 


find ample accomodations fot 
or pist atorial sport. 
m the Newbury 
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} 
shore, Its 
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Nearly opposit 
23 


nite I 


gleaming amid the green foliage. c: 
seen the rustic cottage of Prof. 
Quackenbos, the well known educato1 


nd author. For the last three \ 
1¢ has sought this lakeside retr 
where he spends the hot months of 


July and August, going back to th 
city with the advent of the first fro 

Not a quarter of a mile from tl 
Lake View House on the 
turesque highland is the summer res 
| ot of New Hampsh r 


same 


dence one 





greatest 


men, 


Hon. 


Edmund 


l 


the 


house 


IS 


Burke. 


a 
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e style ot 
Gothic. Mr. Burke erected 
| hird 


Is7S 


it in 


ind this is his third season on the lak 





We called at the cottage. We found 
the old veteran hoeing his bean patel 
1 picture that reminded us of 1 


ancient days of Roman simplicity 
of Cincinnatus and Cato. 
man ereatel 
than either one of those 

ot 


virtue, 


the before me was a 


famous he 
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Incinnatus was a < 


he 


Rome. ¢ 
proud patrician, a member of 1 





famous Claudian gens, whose chiefs 
were mainly famous for their cruel 
and tyranny, their debauchery and 


their excessive pride. 
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are the property of Messrs. Woodbury 
and Lewis. Here they free them- 
selves from the cares and labors of a 
business life, and in a most delightful 
location drink in all the charms and 
solaces that nature, with a lavish hand, 
parades before them. ‘The neighbor- 
hood is a little paradise, an earthly 
Elysium. 

Before you leave the lake you will 
want to cross it in the little steamer 
Lady Woodsum which runs for the ac- 
commodation of travelers and pleasure 
seekers, to and from Pike’s Shore, 
Sunapee Harbor, Lafayette House 
Landing, Newbury Station and other 
places. It is a miniature thing with an 
engine of only twenty horse power, but 
staunch and well built. D. and F. M. 
Woodsum are the owners and engineers 
and they advertise to carry a hundred 
passengers with ease and safety. ‘The 
craft cost about $4,000, and received 
its name from the young ladies of Sun- 
apee who bestowed their colors upon 
it, on the condition of having the privi- 
lege of christening it, and has run three 
summers. 

No greater pleasure can be imagined 

than a ride over this beautiful lake in 
the Lady Woodsum. Slowly we steam 
out of the harbor, swing round the 
rocky point at the foot of Quarry Hill, 
and then with full steam on shoot past 
the verdant shores, the tree gemmed 
isles, the clustering cottages gleaming 
amid their embowering groves. How 
the water sparkles, as the steamer 
speeds on leaving windrows of diamonds 
in its wake. I turn my eager eyes to 
catch a glimpse of some tall mountain 
summit, as now here, now there, some- 
body exclaims : 
Mountain! Kearsarge! Sunapee !” 
Well worth looking at, all of them, for 
their summits afford you superb views 
of the lake, besides twenty or more 
sheets of water, Mt. Washington, and 
the broad deep sea by the Isles of 
Shoals. 

Anon we pass two cottages set in 
a fairy landscape on the Newbury 
shore. How pleasant it looks over 
there among the green trees beyond 
the glistening margin of sand. A glo- 


“There is Ragged 


rious place to throw aside the cares of 
life, the dress of state, and amid coo} 
shade, the sound of tossing pine boughs 
and of murmuring water draw every 
breath a breath of bliss. One of those 
cottages is owned by Hon. Mason W, 
Tappan, the Attorney-General of New 
Hampshire. ‘The other is the property 
of Moses Gould, Esq., for many years 
conductor on the Claremont and Con- 
cord Railroad. 

The steamer lands you at old New- 
bury, a sleepy, decayed hamlet at the 
foot of Sunapee lake. Some way it 
reminds you of Sleepy Hollow, which 
the pen of an Irving has celebrated in 
his matchless prose. Life is stagnant 
here. Enterprise has long since taken 


_its flight elsewhere. ‘There is an old 


tumble down church, where there has 
been no preaching for many a day, | 
will be sworn. Back ofit is the village 
graveyard, an aerie, ghostly place 
enough in a dark night. You notice 
no children in the street, and even the in- 
evitable boy and girl of young and tender 
years do not stand at the depot or in 
the post-office chewing gum, eating 
candy, and looking doves eyes at each 
other. Newbury must have lived be- 
fore the deluge, for there is no life 
there now. It cannot always sleep, 
however, and before many a year we 
shall see the place Rip Van Winkled 
into life again. The tide of fashion 
upon Sunapee’s shores will ere long 
stimulate enterprise. Hotels and 
boarding houses and rural cottages will 
rise as if by an enchanter’s wand, and 
old Newbury will become new, not 
only in her garb but in her spirit. 
Years of prosperity are before her. 
The history of Lake Sunapee goes 
back only a little more than a hundred 
years. ‘The first whites settled on its 
shores in the year 1762. But long be- 
fore this time the daring Algonquin had 
launched his bark on its waves, the 
hunters of Pennacook pursued their 
prey on its banks. Grand _ fishing 
grounds were these in the olden time. 
Here, too, the wild geese congregated 
in their migratory flights from north to 
south. The very name of the lake 
shows the appreciation in which the 
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Indian hunters held it. Sunapee in the 
Indian tongue (Suva, a goose 
napee, Water standing or stagnant as a 
lake), means “‘Goose Lake.” Nota 
very romantic appellative, but doubt 
less a significant one. Glad we ar 
that the old name has been retained 
instead of the common place _patro 
nymic of the white man. 

“The great hurricane of 1821. that 
swept through central New Hampshire, 
took Sunapee in its march. ‘The 
waters of the lake were lashed into 
foam by the tempest, or gathered up in 
great sheets and spilled upon the east 
ern shore. Its presiding divinities must 
have been terribly outraged. Its bot 
tom was almost laid bare by the hand 
of the giant; its surface was covered 
with wrecks. The buildings of Harvey 
Huntoon, standing one hundred and 
fifty rods from the shore on the Sun 
pee side were struck and entirely de 
molished. ‘There were eight people in 
the house, but all escaped with 
lives, excepting a child. An old lady 
now living in Sutton remembers. the 
occasion well. She told the writer a 
year or two ago, that as the tornado 
struck the lake it seemed to gather up 
the water into a great cloud shaped 
like a tunnel, and that vast pillar of 
seething water was borne across the 
lake, breaking upon the opposite shore. 


their 


Every summer the region of Sunapee 
Lake becomes more popular asa ri 
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sort. Boarding and hotel accommoda- 
tions have to be extended year by year. 


All classes of people seek its shores 


and the lover of nature, the seeker of 
pleasure, the man needing rest, or the 
disciple ot ‘Old Isaak,”’ will find here 
what he seeks. 


’ t } ro + WT 
annot Db yun 


A more healthy or a more romanti 
locality « d in this or any 
otherstate. Its atmosphere is exhilirat 


ing. Day and night cool winds which 











HISTORY OF HENNIKER. 


Hon. Leander W. Cogswell has fin 
ished the long expected history of his 


1! 


native town. ‘The work has been well 
done and is exhaustive. It is a book 
of over eight hundred pages, liberally 
illustrated, containing the annals of th 
town from the first settlement, the full 
genealogy of the resident families, past 
and present, and full biographies of 
distinguished sons of the town at home 


and abroad. Mr. Cogswell has spared 


lave swept down from Sunapee, or that 
have travel th lake, swe ‘p through 
your rooms, f f a delightful spring 
t ent ring the sweet 
rs Mosq t Ss give the 
place a wide berth. The invigorating 
lak re s up the Valid adds 
bloom to the cheek of ity, and is 
oe ie 
creatiy ) l tite that Vitellius, 
Cesar or Heliog lus migh t have en 
vied. What are Saratoga, Newport, or 
other crowded resorts to the sweet cool 
and retirement it 
trants of health f 
shore, wh Se ! 
is only eig grees ? 
? Vy 
Well ma vilted poet sing :— 
I 
' + land' 
Sweet Gra \ t is mou ain land 
) ve a la ene so fa 
Ah! where shall mortals holier ground espy, 
From whieh to *k where hope doth point the 
puze 
Than from the spot that speaks a Deit; 
In} rv accents eval praise; 
And where shall i] ‘ altar tind 
From whi to worship the A vhtv mind?” 
, a 
no effort in collecting fully the tacts 
relating to the military, political, edu 


cational and church history and_ has 


displaved ripe scholarship and tact in 


| 

arranging his material. ‘The work ts a 

credit to the town and is a monument 

to the fame of its author which will 
ana as hea meashia chal 

stand when the marble shaft 





] 
«lll 
crumble to dust. A more extended 


review will appear in these pages in 
due time. 
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MAJOR FRANK, 


BY MME, BOSBOOM—LTOUSSAINT,—TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL C, EASTMAN, 


Wi; 

I think IT hear you Willem. You ask 
me if I can cherish the least hope of 
conquering the virago described in my 
last letter. In truth Frances is a vira- 
go in appearance and she likes to pass 
as such. It isa bad manner, but still 
a manner, and I already know her well 
enough to be sure that under this rug- 
ged exterior there is a noble, generous, 
tender heart, which she conceals as 
much as possible. I have undertaken 
her cure. I study my patient with the 
calmness and coolness of a physician, 
at least Ido my best; what would I 
not give to succeed ! 

After the violent scene which I de- 
scribed to you in my last letter, I was 
seated at my ease in my chamber, in 
my shirt-sleeves, and had just finished 
writing to you when I heard a knock 
at my door. It was Frances herself, 
who entered in her riding-habit, (with- 
out the blouse happily), an inkstand in 
her hand, and without troubling herself 
about my careless dress, threw herself 
on the first chair she came to, as if she 
had no thought of leaving soon. I 
hastened to put on my coat and asked 
her what she desired. 

“Grand-father told me that you 
wished to write, Leopold,” she said 
coldly, ‘‘and I remembered that there 
was no ink in your room.” 

“T always have with me everything 
that is needed for writing,” I answered 
in the same tone and seating myself as 
if I wished to continue my correspond- 
ence. 

“T see that I disturb you. I came 
to ask a favor of you. Might you not 
have in your baggage, a switch or some- 
thing of that sort? I have lost my rid- 
ing whip, you know.” 

“T have, unfortunately, only a ruler 
and a pen-holder to offer you.” 

“ Decidedly you are not in the mood 
to serve me as I ask.” 

.“T am always disposed to serve a 


lady who claims the privileges of her 
sex. Why did not you send for me if 
you wanted to ask anything of me?” 

“Ah! [see, my failure in etiquette, 
is'nt it? I came into your chamber. 
What would you have? I am so little a 
lady.” 

“That is not true, Major.” 

** Major?” she repeated in an offend- 
ed manner, “I thought that name dis- 
pleased you.” 

“It does not displease me so much 
since I have seen the soldier in action ; 
but what kind of a major are you? 
Drum-major? Sergeant-major? The 
head of a battalion, if I am not de- 
ceived, preserves a certain dignity of 
tone and manner, and after what I have 
seen and heard this morning—,” 

* Leopold,” she exclaimed in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘you are doing me a cruel 
injury. Was that your intention ?” 

‘Does Miss Mordaunt persist in 
identifying herself with the person she 
has played only too well? In that case 
it is a challenge. Well. I know how 
to handle the foils a little ; I have pis- 
tols in my trunk. If you prefer them 
they are at your service. But we must 
only load them with powder, for you 
understand that I cannot yet take such 
a major as you seriously.” 

To my profound astonishment, 
Frances remained dumb, her cheeks 
were white, her countenance indicated 
grief and surprise. [I was myself more 
than embarrassed at the turn I had 
given to the conversation. My em- 
barrassment was increased when she 
broke the silence by saying with an ac- 
cent more of sorrow than reproach :— 
“Your irony is more cruel than you 
suppose, Leopold.” 

“Frances,” I cried, changing my 
tone, “believe me, I would not wound 
you, I would cure you,”—I was going 


to take her hand, when she rose as if 


moved by an electric shock, and re- 
pulsed me, saying in the bitterest tone 
possible: “I do not wish your cure ; 
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) rt o1 ( r le creat t f to tarn 
k ; r fingers in striking 
\ pe ul l \ in, | ne | 
clearly into youn rt. ‘This morning. t t ed. Iwa 
wl you made that terrible scen tely, but I re 
those gentlemen, you wished to fh t trained myself in time,— Pardon me. 
me. You wanted t »>Say to me } Iran | to ee) ould r 
lirectly, ‘Well, there is Major Fy a t lastar of 
coarse, unbearabl id he will | to tl ght 
mselt to be so, as lo § as you per ( tat fi t ut there 
n remaining here.’ You see ¢ ! Was 1 lestion of women just now. 
Miss Mordaunt, that I have our n vas with Major Frank. 
through you, and that I do not who gets g reminded 
myself to be It ohte ned by th } t g t \ » doe 
which it pleases you to ——” \ t | ng ‘the 
\ mask !” she cried out, stamping y nen,’ and who <ht not to be si 
n the floor with anger, “a mas] l, as it s \ ( 
you must come from the Hague.th o S t th 
full of masks, to tell me, m Sg 
we broken off with all social hy rane ‘ this time 
cles, me, whose defect orf t c she looked 
ve lI others is to say 1ust what eadily C WINCOWS as 
t me who am ecused everyw {to ( tro r | ] 
of wanting in what you call good m lor dis I tow me 
ners! Ah! I confess to you. | 1 and wit g rmly said 
not believed that your ] vas I mus I ] l, that you 
motive for my being silent about that do $ easily dis 
which I had on my heart. Were you con ts now t we 
not one of our family after all. and \) 0 g friends ? 
t not necessary that you should know ‘IT ask no G r t on I 
exactly how you ought t 


} 


self is to those who composed c? r Frank 
si accept It as you state it, Frances. “VW ; Frances Mordaunt asks f 
You recognize yourself that you had your ls | {nd s 
design in this shower of big words yo 1 out to th her ands I 
rained down on us. You wished to eyes filled ! S Ct 
frighten me. Is not that the truth ? no ger res 
“Well, yes. I did wish to see O \ lv w | I have pressed 

go away; but don’t think that I was her to t But st what it 
playing a part. My anger, my indig- wy | se this be- 
nation were not feigned. I know ¢) v \ S 

there are contradictions in m | so. Frances, if | t 
that I have fits of violent teny | \ ! d? 

m never other than I seem Is 1 I have great 
Know, Le pol . I \ \ \ riend, st I 
words have painfull ided m ‘ 1 lik ) eX 1 to you—y ( 
when I came to <a little conso t know wl ’ ie said 
from you. Because I have ton na low tor “" ( t s 
wanting in forms, in good man "3 ruining self for us, and my grand 
res me as you have, to repuls 1 «father cowardly s rs it Is it not 
with railing words! - Ido horr 

you know that I ask myself if I hay “It is very vexat s, I confess 
hot been deceived in you, and if yo \nd if I lose the General, then I 
are not one of those idiots in varnished am condemned to endure the Captain 
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for life! When he has impoverished 
himself for us, I could not send him 
away. Do you understand now why I 
broke eut so this morning ?” 

“You were right in principle, but 
very wrong in form.” 

‘Form, always form !” 

“Pardon me. Ido not admit that 
the form destroys the principle, but a 
woman who breaks out with such 
violence is wrong, even when she is 
right. Just think what would have 
happened if the Captain had answered 
you in the language of the barracks, 
which he can’t have forgotten.” 

“T should like to see him dare to do 

“Still he would have had the right 
to do it. But don’t think that I am in 
league with him against you. I know 
that you are right in principle, but I 
beseech you to adopt some other 
method. The gentleness of a woman 
is much more persuasive than her pas- 
sion. If, as you have told me, your 
first education was defective in this re- 
spect, you must not despair of correct- 
ing yourself. Will you promise to 
listen to me?” 

“Not now, I have already remained 
here too long, and—and—you still re- 
main in the castle ?” 

“As long as you will keep me, 
Frances.” 

“Then stay as long as you can, at 
least if what you see of us is not too 
distasteful.” 

“By the way, how about the switch 
you wanted ?” 

“Oh! I will cut one in the woods ; 
the Captain wanted to offer me a rid- 
ing whip and 

“And you would rather accept it 
from me,” said I laughingly. 

“No; but I should be much obliged 
to you if you would lend me a dozen 
florins, which I will repay you day 
after tomorrow.” 

I handed her my __porte-monnaie 
from which she took what she wished. 
Strange creature and strange conclusion 
of our battle. 

I also found it necessary to take the 
air, and I wanted to carry a letter to 
Overberg to the village post-office, 








FRANK, 


Below I found the General who was 
also inclined to go out, and who, learn- 
ing the object of my walk offered to go 
with me. He also had a letter to put 
into the box, a letter which he had 
apparently written without the knowl- 
edge of Frances ; moreover he was in 
hopes of finding a package for him at 
the office. ‘This package was, in fact, 
awaiting him there ; but, when he had 
hastily opened it, his countenance fell 
and assumed an expression of disap- 
pointment. “Don’t say anything to 
Frances of the package I came for,” 
he said to me on our return. “Iam 
obliged to manage my affairs without 
her knowledge, she would not under- 
stand it at all, she would not always 
agree with me, and with her character, 
—at my age,—I have great need of 
quiet,—you understand. You see the 
Captain owes his position to me, it is 
natural that he should pay me some 
attention. That, my grand-daughter 
cannot understand. Instead of thank- 
ing me for shutting myself up on her 
account in this desert, she does noth- 
ing to make life bearable here.” 

‘Nevertheless your castle is delight- 
fully situated, uncle.” 

“T grant that, but when one does 
not like the country and is obliged to 
give up hunting, he finds himself very 
much isolated here. Not the least re- 
source in the village, the city is very 
far off se 

“Why don’t you sell the castle, 
uncle ?” 

“T would very gladly do that ; but I 
should be obliged to ask a price which 
would be considered enormous, for be- 
tween us, it is covered with mortgages, 
and, having been formerly obliged to 
sell in parcels the sourrounding land, 
I could not find any one who would 
consent to give for a house and garden 
alone, the sum which I must have. 
Once my sister-in-law made me offers, 
which in my own interest I ought to 
have accepted; our old animosities 
would not let me do it. I should have 
been obliged to let her come in here as 
mistress. I could not bear the idea. 
Then she was furious and stirred up all 
sorts of law-suits ; it was here a land- 
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mark to be moved, and there a bridge but it pays a very low rate of interest. 


which she forbid me to cross. I hav | education and support of my 





lost millions of florins in keeping up rand-daughter t more 1 

these miserable law-suits and lost them t s determined 
ll. Oh! this woman, this horrible to keep up her father’s carriage and all 
sorceress, She has been the torment f | *T\ t I was too w k to refuse 


Overberg told me to tell you that ther did not « se to follow me, and when 
would seon be an advantageous Oppo! e was of age. although we had alre idy 
lity of selling, by private sale, Castle curtailed t t was absolutely ne 
Werve.” essary, saw myself obliged to raise 


‘ Really,” exclaimed the old man immediately large sum of money. 
with a look of delight; “ but Frances, My position my honor depended 
she thinks so much of this old rat-] , onit. Frances, you know, is violent 
of its family traditions, and God know ind hasty, but she is at the same time 
what other nonsense besides. She | venerous and compass ite. She of 
set her heart on some day being baron- fered to sell the greater part of her 
ess of Werve, and on_ restorir ts property in order to fill the frightful 





former splendor to this barrack. Un- chasm. sy bliged to accept, 
fortunately for that she has only one ing no choice, but I reserved the t 
way—a rich marriage. Good _ partic to repay her, and mortgaged to her 


have not been wanting to her, she has Castle We 
foolishly rejected them all ; now in the “But after all, Frances is your 
solitude in which we live no suit 


come to make her an offer.” or, indeed, have I not heard, Gen- 
“Still you do not need her consent eral, that you have also a son?” 
to sell the castle 2” * My son he is dead.” said he in a 
‘Legally, no. But how could I live singular tone. “he was never married 
with her, if I dared to do without it. so far as I know: at least he never 
And then that is not all; when she asked my consent. So that if he had 
was of age, I was obliged to tell her children, they would be illegitin ; 
that a large part of her maternal fortune You now understand why I cannot sell 
had disappeared. My son-in-law, Sir the castle without the consent of Frat 





John Mordaunt, lived in good stvle. ces: after mv death. my creditors « 
according to English customs, but not get it without dealing with her.” 


without English money. He was only lhere, said I to myself, is a featur 
a younger son, and his pay as a naval which aunt Sophia did not foresee. 
officer was insufficient for his expenses. It was really under Frances’ feet that 
Just before his death, he lost a great the mine would have burst, which she 
uncle, who had made his will in su 1 prepared s 
way, that if Frances had been a boy up old Von Zwenke 
she would have been the onlv heir of my side a type of 1 


the old baronet, who vould hay left cotism, concealing 
her his title as well as his imm r- culationsunder ag 


tune ; unfortunately she was a girl and and courtly manners 


only received a few hundred pounds evervbos 





sterling, whereupon my son-in-law had surprise 


an attack of apoplexy and died. I to forms? 

was the guardian of my grand-daughter, “But,” I began, “don’t you fear that 
but the court followed me with the law, after your death vour grand-daughter will 
so that | invested in government funds be sadly deceived, when she finds that 
the little there was left to Frances of the pledge left by vou as sec urity for her 
her maternal fortune and the legacy loan is already heavily m rtgaged ?”’ 


just received, asafe investment, I grant, “What can I say? my friend, neces- 
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sity knows no law, and I am 
hoping that I shall live long en¢ 
redeem my fortune.” 

At his age and by what me 
said to myself. Suddenly I thought of 
the package he had received at the 
post-office. I thought that I had seen 
as he opened it, a long list of figures in 
large and small characters ; they were 
probably papers relating to some for- 
eign lottery. And it is on that that the 
unfortunate man was counting to re- 
deem his fortune. 

“Nephew,” said he abruptly, as if a 
happy thought had entered his brain, 
‘if it is true that Overberg has spoken 
to you of the possibility of selling the 
castle advantageously, it would not be 
a bad plan if you should take the 
trouble of sounding Frances on this 
subject. You seem to have some influ- 
ence over her, and it would be a great 
relief to us if you should succeed in 
weaning her from her fixed ideas.” 

“Very good, uncle, I will speak to 
her about it. And you can add that if I 
could live in some place where I could 


always 
ugh to 


ans? | 


find some society, the company of the 
Captain would be made less necessary 
to me.” 


Fortunately there was no need of 


THE: 





THE VEERY. 


my answering. We came back to the 
Castle, the breakfast was an 

nounced, the Captain received us joy- 
fully, Frances had not returned, and 
we seated ourselves at the table without 
waiting for her. She did not appear 
till dinner. Her dress, which was very 
plain but in excellent taste, and which 
admirably set off her beauty, delighted 
me. She seemed to wish me to under 

stand that Major Frank completely 
gives way to Frances Mordaunt. On 
the other hand there was some reserve 
and constraint in her manner. She did 
not scold the Captain, who on his side 
multiplied his marks of submission. 
This dinner was simple, though suffi- 
cient ; only there was a little extra dish 
for the old General, who did not ask 
for fine wine, but contented himself 
with the ordinary, of which he emptied 
two bottles without showing it in his 
face. He eat in proportion. The 
only real difference between him and 
the Captain was that he did not openly 
confess that the pleasures of the table 
were the greatest enjoyment of life, and 
that he lived only for his stomach. I 
began to feel the most complete dis 
like for my great-uncle. 

tO BE CONTINUED. 


sec( ond 


VEERY. 


BY LAURA G 
When, in the pleasant summer days, 

I walk through quiet, leafy ways, 

From out the woodland, sweet and clear, 
\ wild bird’s song comes to my ear. 
Flute-like and liquid in its tone 

It has a cadence all its own; 

And yet so plaintive is the strain 

A loneliness akin to pain 

Steals o'er the heart, and fancy brings 
Pictures of solitary things: 

Of human hearts estranged and love; 
Of loves that live and die unknown; 

Of earnest prayer, pleading to heaven 
That sin-stained souls may be forgiven; 
Of lonely isles in distant seas; 


Of waveless lakes "mong forest trees, 
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Of sad-faced nuns, and convent bells, 

Aud hooded monks in cloistered cells. 

© little bird, does sad unrest 

Send those wild throbbings from your 
breast? ; 

Do sun and stream and woodland bower 

Never cheer you with their magic power? 

Does no glad trill or happy note 

Stir the soft plumage of your throat? 

I know you mate, and build each year 

Your tiny nest, and fledglings rear; 

You gather food and drink each day 

And pass the time in true bird way ; 

But never thus you seem to me, 

Nought but a sad lone bird I see. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE HISTORY OF OLD MEREDITH. 


The history of Meredith has never which seems to have been ipplied to 
been written. It lies scattered in the the water fromthe Weirs to the Wint 
old town documents, the family Bibles, squam. came frem the fish weirs of the 


the old 1 deeds of property, the records Ind 
of the courts, the memories of aged All the visitors at the Weir hould 








men and the traditions handed down = sé ek the great historical roc cof N.H 
from the » lips of the departed. The Endicott rock at the very point 
Whoever shall be the future historian where the Winnipiseogee flows into 
of Meredith, should place the name of Long Bay, is a fl t rock just rising to 
Seneca A. Ladd, of Meredith Village, the surface of the water. The inscr 
where he will receive proper recog-| tion upon it was made in 1652, August 
nition for the public spirit with which | rst, and is the firs storie record of 
he has searé¢ hed out and pres rved th the the white ma t town 
old proprietary record book and the The Massachus extended 
incient map. Were it not forhim and “3 mile of the Me 
those who worked with him, the poss n 1652 a y of surveyors fe ver 


1° 


bility of any clear history of the origin ip the riy 1e | ia na 
al settlement of Meredith would ve the rock as the north line of the 

















been hopelessly lost. Death is fast rimac, three miles north of whit 
calling the aged away, and in a few! Massachusetts claimed, though it w 
years, if not before collected, the tradi- afterwards decided that the Massa 
tions and reminiscences most valuable setts grant meant three miles north of 
will be gone. the outlet of the Merrimac, and New 
The atte mM] rt of this artic le will | to H mM] sh re secured er own territ \ 
give a few glimpses of the old history The rock remains as the mark of th 
which the writer has found in some of white man’s presence. 
the old documents. As they have The first record in the book of the 
never been in print, he can best serve proprietors is Nov. 3, 1748, and is a lis 
those for whon he writes by quoting of “The names of men that des 
from the or wee writings he they may have a township or g f 
by giving conclusions to which he may land, we being the Lol and dut 
mb pee The old town of Mere- subjects of his majesty King George the 
dith embraced the part of the present Second.” a 
Laconia and Lake Village on the west rhe proprietors who 1 purchased 
side of the Winnipiseogee river and the land of the heirs of John lufton 
Long Bay, the Weirs, Meredith Village Mason at a meeting held “at the dwe 
and Meredith Centre. ing house of § sh, widow, in 
Of the beauty of the region the thou- 1748, gt d 
sands of summer vi isitors and tourists h 1 


bear testimony. On bothsides the \ n 
nesquam, looking out on the Winnipis- 
seogee river and Round and Lon 
Bays, and resting on the shores 
of the great lake, it possessed 
advantages for manufacturing and as a 
summer resort which could never have 
occurred to the hardy settlers. Jonathan Sibley, Richard Scammon, 

The Weirs was a favorite fishing James Scammon, Benjamin W] 
ground of the Indians, and the name, William Chase, ‘Slee ses Chase, Benjamin 
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Norris, Lazarus Row, Joseph Fifield, 
Moses Rawlings, John ‘Taylor, Jacob 
Low, Daniel Rawlings, Chase Robin 


son, Josiah Goodhue. Seventeen of 


Exeter: Jonathan Longfellow, John 
Light, Joseph Wadleigh, Daniel Smith, 
Daniel Gale, Josiah Robinson, Jr., Jo 
seph Robinson, Joseph Pearson, Eli 
phalet Rawlings, Joseph Rawlings, Jr., 
Nathaniel Bartlett, Jr., Ephraim Robin 
son, Abraham Clark, Joseph Rawlings, 
Daniel ‘Thurston, Josiah Sanborn, 
Robert Carter. 

‘Thomas Ford was the sole repre- 
sentative of Nottingham. ‘The town- 
ship was granted to these forty-six and 
twenty persons to be added afterwards, 
‘in equal shears excepting as here 
after herein excepted. 

The boundary of the township is giv- 
en as follows: “Beginning at a hem- 
lock tree by the great Bay of Winnepis 
eogy River which is the southeasterly 
corner bounds of that tract of land 
granted to John Sanborn and others by 
said Proprietors and which lies adjoin- 
ing to the land hereby granted, and 
runs from said tree northwesterly six 
miles to a Beech tree marked, which is 


the northwesterly corner bounds of 


said tract of land, then running fifty-five 
degrees east, about seven miles to a 
white oak tree by the side of Winne- 
piseogy pond, marked on four sides, 
then running southeasterly by the side 
of said pond to the river aforesaid, then 
on said run to the Great Bay aforesaid, 
then on said bay to the hemlock the 
first mentioned.” 

This tract was declared in the grant, 
to contain “the extent and quantity 
six miles square.” But it was found 
that the indentations of the bays made 
the grant smaller, and that a line seven 
miles from the north-west corner would 
not reach the greater lake. January 
4, 1753, the owners voted to give Jona- 
than Longfellow one shilling for every 
acre he shall, at his own charge, get 
added to the township. May 3, 1754, 
the proprietors of Portsmouth increased 
the grant by calling the north line twelve 
miles instead of seven, so adding Mere- 
dith Neck. Some of the specifications 
of the grant are worth preserving, 


‘he township was to be divided into 
one hundred shares. “One of the 
said shares (shall) be for the first min 
ister of the gospel who shall be settled 
on the said land and continued there 
during his life, or until he shall be ree 
ularly dismissed.” 

This share was given to Rev. Mr, 
Williams, who was regularly — settled 
as minister. 

“One other such share shall be 
toward and for the support of the gos 
pel ministry there forever.” 

“That there be six acres of land left 
in some convenient place for building a 
meeting house and school house upon, 
making a training field, a burying place 
and any other public use the inhabit 
ants there shall see cause to make of 
it.” This public square is what is 
called the parade. Here for years 
stood the old meeting house and the 
tavern, and at ome time it was the 
centre of business. Another specifica- 
tion was “that the said owners build a 
meeting house there upon the land to 
be left for that purpose, fit for the pub- 
lic worship of God, for the use of the 
inhabitants, within ten years from this 


time, and maintain the preaching of 


the gospel there constantly next after 
twelve years from this time.” 

There was a grant for a saw-mill 
which covered the present business 
portion of Laconia on the Meredith 


side. ‘That there be twenty acres of 


land left in some suitable place for a 
privilege and accommodation of a saw- 
inill, which shall be to him and heirs 
and assigns who shall build such a 
mill.” The mill was built on the Mer- 
edith side, but after it was carried away 
by the freshet of 1779, it was rebuilt on the 
Gilmanton side in 1780. “ The owner 
or owners of such mill shall saw the 
logs of the owners of said shares and 
other inhabitants there, to the halves, 
for the the term of ten years.” The 
leading spirits in the new enterprise 
seem to have been Oliver Smith the 
moderator of the first meeting of own- 
ers, Joseph Rawlings the clerk, Justus 
Persons the treasurer, together with 
Joseph Jewett, Joseph Smith and Dan- 
iel Clark, who with the moderator were 
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a “comety” to lay out the township. 
The meetings of the proprietors were 
held at long intervals, either in Exete1 
or Stratham, and progress was slow. 

November 14th, 1749.—Committee 
chosen to “run the line at the head _ of 
the town, and to look out a place for a 
saw-mill and for a centre square.” 

Exeter July 10, 1750.—Plan of the 
first division of lots was presented. 
[his comprised about what is now con- 
tained in the town of Laconia with a 
little of the present Meredith on its 
northern boundary. 

Stratham, Dec. 26, 
mittee chosen to go to Portsmouth and 
draw the first division of lots. 

Nov. 2, 1752.—A committee chosen 
to lay out second division of lots. This 
division included the portion on the 
west and north of Winnesquam Lake. 
The surveyors found that the descrip- 
tion of the grant was faulty. A new 
grant of land was given. 

March 27,1754—A vote of thanks 
was passed for the new grant. 

Sept. 20, 1762.—Josiah Sanborn, 
Eben Smith, Jonathan Robinson, Capt. 
John Odlin, chosen to look out and cut 
a good passable road to the square, 
either from Gilmanton or from Cant- 
erbury. 

It might not be a matter of particular 
pride to remember that a_ reward 
of $20,000 was given to entice the first 
settlers to Meredith. But the 
shows the propriety of the offer. 

October 3,.1753.—Whereas those 
persons that first settled in new towns 
are exposed to many difficulties as well 
as great charges in clearing of ways to 
their own particular lots, voted that the 
proprietors be taxed £4,000, old tenor, 
to be paid in one year to the first 20 pro- 
prietors that shall appear and give obli- 
gations to settle. 

The year 1765 is one of particular 
activity in building the new township of 
New Salem, as it is called. 

Jan. 7, 1765.—A committee chosen 
to build the bridge at the saw-mill 
grant. ‘The offer of #4 a day to any 
of the proprietors who would work 
upon it, showed the determination to 
push matters, 


750.—A com 


vote 
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A glance at the old accounts shows 
that Eben Smith was the genius of 
enterprise. 

Sept. 2, 1765, he is allowed /6- 
12s—3d for work in cutting the road 
and building the bridge. 

Nov. 3; He is allowed £18 for 
work in building the saw-mill, and / 30 
for settling these rights. 

A committee sent in 1766, to view 
the new settlement, report 12 clearings. 


On Abram Folsom’s lot he has set- 
tled his son. Ephraim Robinson has 
settled James Quimby. Eliphalet 


Rawlings has settled a Mr. Eaton, who 
brings a and seven children. 
Jonathan Shaw has settled a Mr. Torry, 
who brings a wife and six children. Jon 
athan Robinson has Robert Branch,Sam 
uel Goodhue has Ebenezer Pitman. Wm. 
Mead settles one right for Eben Smith. 
Josiah Sanborn has a Mr. Masters, 
Daniel Gale a Mr. Swain, Eben Smith 
has three rights cleared, George Bean 
is on one, a Mr. Judkins and Danford 
on the others. 

From the report it would seem that 


wife 


some of the settlers were hired to clear 


the land and occupy it. Others bought 
the farms or received them and the 
proprietors received the reward for 


settling. 

How the settlers reached their new 
home, tradition tells not, except in the 
case of El Smith. He is said to 
have come in the spring, and worked 
through the summer with his men, re- 
turning to his young wife in the fall, no 
doubt with wondrous accounts of the 
beautiful bays and the richness of the 
land around their forest home. The 
next spring he comes to his new home, 
but not alone, as before. Behind him, 
on his faithful horse, sits his wife ; the 
little babe he carries in his arms, and 
in his pocket the puppy. 

William Mead and Eben Smith re- 
ceived the lease of the saw-mill for 
three years. 

January 5, 1767.—Joshua Folsom was 
voted #40, lawful money, if he builds 
a grist-mill. ‘The site of the mill was 
on falls at Meredith Centre. 

June 14,1768.—Eben Smith, William 
Mead, Abram Folsom, Jr., and Jona- 


en 
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than Smith were voted the use of the 
saw-mill forseven years. Jeremy Smith 
and Capt. John Odlin are voted £5 
each as second settlers. , 

] 
is Inc orporated, and the name New Sa 
lem disappears. ‘The meetings of the 
proprietors continue in Excter under 
the name of Proprietors of Meredith. 
From 1778 they are sometimes held in 
Meredith, and sometimes ) Exeter. 
No attempt appears to be made by the 
proprietors to iu 
government of the town. ‘Their meet 


This same year the town of Meredith 


terfere with the self 


ings are merely in regard to land. 
The sums raised for public expenses 
would naturally be small at first. In 


4é “~ 


the town. In 1773, #2! 
highways, and four Spanish milled dol 
lars for use of town. In the 
of the town appea 
item : 

“Gideon Robinson, Constable, by 
Paid himself by order of the Select 


1771, £50 were raised for the use of 


voted £,25 for 


accounts 


s this interesting 


men for warning sundry persons out of 


town by order, 15s. 

In 1774, Joshua Folsom and Jona 
than Crockett were appointed deer 
keepers. 

The interest taken by our fathers in 
education is early shown. One of the 
constables for the year 1 
this account : 

“Jeremiah Smith, by Cash paid Jon- 
athan Smith for schooling, 4.16. By paid 
yourself for your wife’s schooling, 4:1.” 
Lady teachers seem to have been ap- 
preciated. In 1775, voted that the se- 
lectmen hire some suitable woman. 

The names of the old school-teachers 
should be preserved in the history of a 
town. Besides those mentioned are 
the names of Eli Folsom, Levi Towle, 
Solomon Daniels, Joshua Smith, Wil- 
liam Lowney, Caleb Jones, James Fol- 
som, and Pelham Sturtevant. ‘The 
names, also, of Jewell, Glines, Wolcott, 
and Coffin are given. 

William Mead had the honor of mod- 
erating the first town meeting in 1769. 
In 1770, E. Smith was moderator. In 
1771, ’72, and ’73, Jonathan Smith was 
elected, and William Mead again in ’74, 
’75, and 776. Eben Smith, who was 


73 enters 


/ 


also clerk of the proprietors, served as 
town clerk the first twenty-five years, 
The selectmen the first year were 
Reuben Marsten, Ebenezer Smith, and 
Mbenezer Pitman; in 1770, Reuben 
Marsten, Abraham Folsom, and Eben 
Smith; in 1771, Eben Smith, William 


Mead, Joshua Crockett ; in 1772, Na 


- 56 * 
thaniel Robinson, Jose ph Robards, | 
Smith; in 1774 and ’75, Ie. Smith, 


William Mead, and Nathaniel Robins ). 

From a town only nine years old, we 
should not expect a great history in the 
Revolutionary War. ‘The families com 
ing to the new settlements would be 
generally young people. ‘Their child 
ren would be hardly grown. Meredit! 
was heard trom. At the town-meeting, 
May 15, 1775, Ebenezer Smith was 
chosen a deputy to the convention at 
Exeter. King George did not hear all 
which was said in the town-meetings, 
where the sturdy farmers discussed pub 
lic questions. Hiseyes would have flash 
ed if he had listened to the instructions 
given to the delegate. ‘They certainly 
sounded quite like a declaration of in- 
dependence. Deputy Smith was sent 
“with full power to adopt and pursue 
such measures as may be judged most 
expedient to preserve & restore the 


rights of this and other colonies.” ‘They 
also voted to “purchase one barrel of 
powder and lead or bullets and ilints 


answerable thereto,” to apply for the 
part of the province stock of powder 
belonging to the town, “also to pur- 
chase ten good guns.” 

In the same meeting it was voted to 
enlist ten soldiers, “to hold themselves 
in readiness to march to the relief of 
our distressed brethren.” 

It is a touching picture of the self- 
denial of our fathers to find that, in 
1776, a vote was passed to raise no 
money for schools. 

In August a committce of safety was 
chosen, consisting of John Folsham, 
Jonathan Smith, Nathaniel Robinson, 
William Mead, and Joseph Robards. 

March 29, 1777, a call was issued for 
all the legal voters to assemble at the 
dwelling of Ebenezer Smith, where the 
town-meetings were usually held, to as- 
sist Capt. Joshua Crockett to raise eight 
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men from the company under his com 
mand to serve in the Continental army 
or dt the 

hat had al 


uly enlisted and passed muster 


ree years, ring war wit 


including those 


either of the regiments of Stark, 
and Scammel. 


] . 1. . } 
was Close WOrK 1n those a 


Ihe re 
hose present were counted and 
names ¢ ntered in the town record. 

fr meeting might 
comfort. — It 
] } 


list, tO SNOW 


the 
their 


| to print the 


om not 
may 
who wert 
ot Meredith in the year 
Nicholas ¢ 
ham, Jose ph Robards, Sam 
David Watson, Jo Jud 
Bean, Jonathan ¢ 
1 Lawrence, Nathaniel Doc! 
William Mead, John Mead, Benj 
Mead, Reuben | es 


hock, John Gilman, Isaac | 


thabitants « 


} 
| Olshnalm, 





Marsten, 


John Dockham, John Sweasey, J 
Eaton, Benjamin Bachelder, Ph 
Conner, Nathaniel Holland, R 


bi Benjamin Sinclear, Nath 


Robinson, Gideon Robinson, W 


int, 
Ray, James Merilles, ‘Thomas Sin: : 
n, Eben Pitman, A 
Swain, Joshua Crockett, John Ki 

Docham, 


David Bought 
rhomas Jonathan Smith, 
Pearson Smith, Timothy Somes, ] 
than Edgerly, Daniel Morrison, J 
than Samuel Shepherd, Jonathan ( 
Swain, Chase 


vy, Elias Rol 


Abraham Folsom, forty-six in all. ‘1 


men did not enlist, as might 

been wished, and April 17th 

town offered a bounty of ten pounds 
January 10, 1778.—Voted to gis 


b yunty as Was necessary to 
» more soldier. 

The Revolutionary soldiers accred- 
ited to Meredith were Nathaniel Hol 
land, John Robinson, Jonathan Cros 
bie, Jonathan Smith, Jr., Moses Senter, 
Oliver Smith, Thomas Frohoc, Azron 
Rawlings, Joseph Eaton, James Sin 
clair, William Maloon. 

Jonathan Smith was in Rhode 
land service. 

In 1783 appears the account: “Due 
Thomas Frohoc for the loss of a gun 
and blankets in the army, 41, 
Paid. 


Is 
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oo wees ted 1 
1778.—The voted to 


town 


n the General Court to hav Cc the 


ame of the town of Meredith altered 

to the former name, New Salem. Eben 

Smith s chosen committee to repre 
; | 

the town, but no result appears 

Jonathan Smith served the town as 
mor tor In 1777 Jonathan Gil 
an, 1779-80; William Mead ag 
n 1731 John Folsham 1752 
Moses Senter in 1783 ; Jona S 
n 1784, and | Woodman 
1795 to 1794 

Phe selectm 1770 were | 
() | SS . Abr n | 

n | SS Serve ( 
ye With 1 1776 rv 
Jos Cro t 1 Al m Fi 
11777, Jon Sinit G 

177 
Lawren 1778. Lieut. lohn G 

] 

n al ( I n ; 1779 
Lieut. John G Lieut. | 
Kim 

(jur tf rs In! ( 

e go | e, 1770, the pro 
pI rs vot J 0 Ss 
I 

p t tor u COs 

wn il Sel Ve \ 
I rs . \ 


com! ) oree W S t 
S e s the Grospe 
| + 
1 Mereditl present year, so 
yn S t \ S\ illow 
\ v Dec. 1,1772.—Voted “to 
1] 
raise by tax six s vs law \ 
; tee’s right ca 
townshl] ( ear y ol 
| | 
t gospel O cns iz y I 
) said town 
Mere« town voted 1774, | 
) ild lec 4 se 40 feet ~ 
32 in width, 8 feet studde ( 
petition to the proprietors for p in 
miding 
1775 The vote stood to raise 46 
fale’ nee ‘ a } “ 
iawiul Money to ( | l e 
preaching so ut of the year ensuing 
n tl , iil = a 0 op 
When the w cam \pril 7 1777: 
voted not to raise any money for 
preaching 
\pril, 1778.—Voted again to d 
a S 
the meeting house, 40 vy 30. 


Who was preaching in Meredith 


these years we are not sure, 
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The Free Baptists were holding 
meetings in the western part of the 
town, and desired a division of the 
church property, which was not grant- 
ed. Nicholas Folsom received the 
present of a lot of land from Eben 
Smith. 

September, 1782.—The town voted 
not to accept him as the town minister 
although he was generally respected. 

1790.—It was voted to sell the pews 
of the meeting house. With this date 
we will close the present article. In 





sACS. 


another we shall speak of the growth of 
the town, and in a third, of Meredith 
Bridge. 

The settlement is now, in 1790, 24 years 
old. ‘The inventory shows 360 acres of 
tillage land, 813 mowing, 1511 of pas- 
turage, 84 horses, 108 oxen, 236 cows, 
111 three-year-olds, 148 two-year-olds, 
201 yearlings. Number of voters, 151, 
Ir. Ladoe Bowman is town physician, 
Nicholas Folsom preaches; Eben 
Smith, John Gilman, and Winthrop 
Robinson are selectmen. 


LILACS. 


BY LIDA C. 


TULLOCK, 


“Tis strange, indeed, how slight a thing 
Will ofttimes to the mem‘ry bring 
Scenes of the vanished past. 
And in the mind we live once more 
The pleasures of those days of vore, 
* Too beautiful to last.” 


The fragrance of an early rose, 

The tender tints fair twilight shows 
Old ocean’s thunderous swell. 

Perchance the burden of a song, 

Bearing the hearer’s heart along, 
May cast the witching spell. 


“Tis thus, when in the early spring, 

‘Mid growing grass and birds that sing, 
The lilac blooms anew. 

Its subtle perfume steeps iny soul, 

And from my past the curtains roll, 
Presenting to my view 


The old, old home, where by the wall 
The lilac bushes, green and tall, 
Nodded their purple plumes ; 
Where I, a happy. joyous child, 
With brothers, sisters, sporting wild. 
Gathered the scented blooms. 


I see again my mother’s face. 

So full of holy love and grace, 
Gaze on our happy play; 

And smile, as we the petals string, 

And round our necks the garlands fling, 
That wither soon away. 


Oh, Lilacs! common you may be, 
jut always beautiful to me! 


For do you not reeall 


Those haleyon days of early youth, 
When life seemed naught but hope and truth, 
And love illumined all? 


WASHINGTON, 1880, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGE. 


[his institution, which was _ briefly 
referred to in the last number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, 
than a passing notice, for it is a school 
which not only reflects credit upon 
lilton, the town within which it is 
located, but is an honor to the state. 
[he spacious and commodious build 
ings, fairly illustrated on page 371, are 
admirably adapted for an institution of 
learning, and are delightfully situated, 
commanding a most extensive view, 


deserves more 


unrivaled save among the granite hills 
of New Hampshire. At the base of 
the hill, which the institution crowns, 
flows the clear water of Winnipiseogee 
river, whose resistless power as it seeks 
the Merrimac and the ocean, gives 
motion to the thousand wheels of in- 
dustry in the village of Tilton. The 
iron artery of commerce and travel, 
the Boston, Concord and Montreal 
railroad, gives life to the town and 
connects it with the busy world. 

In the autumn of 1845 the school 
was opened for instruction, under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but not until 1852 was a 
charter deemed necessary. An unpre 
tending brick building, situated on the 
Northfield side of the river, opposite 
the site of the present Methodist 
church, was the early home of the in 
stitution, where it continued to thrive 
until 1857. ‘To meet the growing re 
quirements of teachers and pupils a 
commodious and substantial edifice 
was dedicated in the latter year, where 
under one roof the faculty and stu- 
dents found a pleasant home and _ halls 
and recitation rooms for academic pur 
poses. 

After five years of successful pro- 
gress, one cold and bleak November 
night, the structure was destroyed by 
fire, and the school was left homeless. 
The old site was abandoned and the 
present and more desirable location 


adopted ; during the darkest days of 


the rebellion the buildings were com 
pleted and consecrated to their noble 
work, the education of the young. 

The first president, Rev. ]. A. Adams, 
remained but a few months, and was 
succeeded by Rev. R. S. Rust, b. v., 
now secretary of the Freedman’s Aid 
society. The school, from the first, 
has been signally favored by the ser 
vices of able and efficient instruc tors, 
among whom may be mentioned, Rev. 
J. E. Latimer, vb. b., Dean of the 
School of Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity; Rev. C. S. Harrington, vb. b., 
Professor of Latin, W esleyan Univer- 
sity; Rev. L. D. Barrows, pb. b., de- 
ceased, late president of the institu- 
tion; Rev. G. J. Judkins, a. M., pre- 
siding elder of Claremont district, New 
Hampshire Conference; Rev. J. B. 
Robinson, D. b., now principal of 
seminary in Illinois; Prof. Lucian 
Hunt, A. M., now principal of an acad 
emy at Falmouth, Mass.; Prof. Dyer 
H. Sanborn, a. M., deceased, whose 


ta 


biography was furnished for this maga- 
zine by the late Rev. Silas Ketchum 
(Volume II, page g1); Hon. J. H. 
Goodale, a. M., of Nashua; Prof. 
George C. Smith, a. M., principal of 
a seminary at Carmel, N. Y.; and 
Prof. Sylvester Dixon, a. M., the vet- 
eran instructor of mathematics, who 
for twenty-five years has been one of 
the faculty of the seminary. 

Although under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the school 
is by no means sectarian. It imparts 
a high moral tone to student life, sur- 
rounds the pupil with excellent influ- 
ences, and yet exercises no restraint 
over the church preferences of the 
students. It has ever enjoyed a liberal 
patronage from Christian parents of 
every denomination. 

The high rank in the various voca- 
tions of active life attained by its nu- 
merous graduates, now scattered over 
all the world, attest its important place 
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among New England educational in- 
stitutions. Among its students and 
graduates appear the familiar names : 
Judge A. B. Calef, of Connecticut ; 
Judge KF. A. Smith, of New York; 
Judge William S. Ladd, of Lancaster ; 
Hon. H. W. Blair, U. S. Senator ; 
Hon. J. F. Briggs, M. C.; Hon. A. B. 
‘Thompson, Secretary of State; ‘T. M. 
Wyatt, Esq., of New York; M. Dyer, 
Esq., of Boston; Hon. John M. Shir- 
ley, of Andover; C. C. Rogers, Esq., 
of ‘Tilton; Hon. A. S. Batchellor, of 
Littleton ; Herbert I*. Norris, Esq., of 
Epping (see Volume II, page 
Walter Aiken, of Franklin ; 
Gerry, of Boston ; 


100) ; 
Charles F. 
L.. 1). Brown, presi- 


dent of the Seventh National Bank, 
Philadelphia; Charles E. Tilton, of 
Filton and New York; Rev. D. P. 


Leavitt, Rev. George S$. Chadbourne, 
Rev. C. H. Hannaford, Rev. F. K. 
Stratton and Rev. S. Jackson, all set- 
tled in Massachusetts; Rev. W. F. 
Whitcher, of Rhode Island; Rev. N. 
P. Philbrook, Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, 
Rev. M.V.B. Knox and Rev. J. M. Dur- 
rell, of New Hampshire ; S. W. Davis, 
M. b., of Plymouth; E. B. Harvey, M. 
p., of Westboro’, Mass.;: C. Henri 
White, Surgeon U.S. Navy ; Hon. J. W. 
Simonds, of Franklin; Rev. L. T. 
‘Townsend, s.T. b., known to the literary 
world as the author of “Credo” and other 
books, professor in the School of The- 
ology, Boston University ; Prof. Joseph 
Gile, principal of Eaton Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn.; Prof. J. 
W. Webster, master of Hancock School, 
Boston ; Prof. E. Harlow Russell, of 
LeRoy, N. Y.; Prof. J. Sanborn, 
recently professsor of mathematics in 
Upper lowa University ; Prof. Le 4 i 
Goodwin, instructor in Greek in Col- 
umbia College; and Bb. Emer- 
son, professor of mathematics at the 
New Hampton Literary Institution. 
Rev.S. E. Quimby, the present president 
of the institution ; Prof. Dixon, the pro- 
fessor of mathematics; and Miss. 
Hobbs, the preceptress, are also among 
its graduates. 

Of the Alumnez of the College, 
there are not wanting those who have 
moved the public heart with voice and 


Geo. 


pen, but by far the greater number 
have experienced the conjugation of 
amo, which they learned so fluently a 
school, and have carried into the high 
est and noblest sphere of woman, a 
disciplined mind and cultured heart. 
Many of the Alumni owe much of 
their prosperity and reputation to the 
efficient codperation of those who 
share their toils and grace their homes, 

In 1878 there was a change in the 
administration of the school, necessi- 
tated by the decease of its talented 
and highly honored president. At 
that time the faculty was reorganized 
and the courses of study thoroughly 
revised. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers are now regularly employed. _ In- 
struction is given after the best modem 
methods, and the work is carefully 
tested by written and oral examina- 
tions. Persons are not passed from 
term to term in the courses of study 
except on satisfactory evidence of cor- 
responding proficiency. 

There are several courses of study, 
so that most persons can find the op- 
portunity there to obtain all the educa- 
tion that they intend or desire ; while 
those who propose to enter the higher 
College or University, or who wish to 
pursue professional or technical studies, 
will find there ample facilities for the 
best preparation. 

In 1852 a charter was granted by 
the Legislature of New Hampshire to 
the Institution authorizing its trustees 
to connect with its academic work 
“the higher and more perfect educa- 
tion” of ladies, and giving it for this 
purpose the title of “ ‘The New Hamp- 
shire Female College.” In accord- 
ance with the provisions of this charter 
there are two courses of study espec- 
ially designed for ladies, entitled the 
Classical‘and the Belles Lettres courses, 
the one requiring four and the other 
three years for its completion. These 
courses afford ladies thorough and sys- 
tematic education. Diplomas conferring 
degrees are awarded to the graduates. 

The lady boarders occupy a sepa- 
rate building and are under the con- 
stant supervision of the preceptress 
and lady teachers. 
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I t 
t their capa 
ences. 
, 
| department 
of a graduat 


gland Conservatory of Music, wl 
n excellent reputation as m 
} nd teacher. The course I 
-forte has been thoroughly rev 
ind arranged in accordance w 
ystems used in our best conserv 
ind colleges. She is assisted |] 
competent vocal instructor. It 
led to give a thorough mus 
tion. Diplomas are award t 
se that satisfactorily complete t 
cuurse ‘ 
[he department of art is in charg 
1 thoroughly qualified lady who 
d led experience in tea 
[Instruction is given in mechanical 
r hand drawing. drawing from 
ture, cast drawing, crayoning and 
tel, crayon portraiture, oil paint 
1 water colors The number 
pils in art is large and steadily 
( ising 
‘rench is taught, after the most 
ved methods, by a lady who 
ade this language a spe ialty in sim 
institutions for sixteen years ; 
s spared neither time nor expens¢ 
ect herself as a teacher. Germat 
: ght by a thorough scholar, and 
xperienced instructor. 
department of natural scien 
5 ler the direction of a profess 
who makes itaspecialty. The scien 
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tical applications, 


and experimental lectures are deliver 


fore the school. The Seminary 
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ction of minerals and specim 
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In 1623 a Scotchman named David 
Thompson established the first perma- 
nent settlement in New Hampshire, in 
the present town of Newcastle. ‘Thomp- 
son represented the Company of Laco- 
nia, and built the first house within the 
state on Odiorne’s Point. In the early 
annals of the province the territory was 
called Great /sland. In 1793 it was 
incorporated under the name of Vez- 
castle, and claimed within its jurisdic- 
tion, until 1719, much of the territory 
of Rye. 


The town lays claim to an area of 


458 acres, and in 1870 had a _ popula- 
tion of 667. ‘There are many farms in 
New Hampshire of greater extent than 
the whole town, but nowhere along the 
whole eastern coast is located a tract 
offering so many attractions and beau- 
ties. Its indented shores are surround- 
ed by the ocean. In front the restless 
Atlantic presents an horizon broken 
only by the Isles of Shoals, while the 
fancy, flying free and fast, follows the 
dim, distant sail disappearing, and 
bounds, with an unbroken jump, to the 
green, rolling hills of Ireland, to the 
sunny plains of France and Spain, or 
to the desert shores of Africa. Upon 
the rugged shore the rythmic waves 
beat incessantly. To the north is the 
coast of Maine, the noble harbor of 
Portsmouth, the immense buildings at 
the Navy Yard, the massive frigates 
swinging at eachor, awaiting commis- 
sion, or deserving the poetic final fate 
claimed for “ Old Ironsides :” 
** Nail to the mast her tattered flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 

On the Piscataqua are the white 
sails of commerce. ‘The warehouses 
and spires of Portsmouth appear among 
the trees over a picturesque confusion 
of bays, creeks, lagoons, islands and 
bridges. The whole shore of the main- 
land is dotted with summer retreats or 
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family residences. The town of New- 
castle presents the appearance of a 
struggle between the nineteenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” The main road 
of the town is serpentine in its course, 
opening up at every turn of its narrow 
way some new beauty of scenery or 
relic of the past. 

On a commanding eminence, form- 
ing a promontory reaching into the 
sea, has been finished a triumph of 
modern luxury,—a_ first-class sea-side 
hotel, 


THE HOTEL WENTWORTH. 


The description of this famous New 
Hampshire hotel and of our late visit to 
it will be found invigorating to those 
whom duty or business keeps at the 
regular routine of life,—the office, the 
counting-room, the shop. 

The house faces to the south. The 
main entrance, near the centre of the 
south facade, opens directly into the 
office, a well-proportioned room, 40 by 
42 feet. On the right of the door is 
the clerk’s desk, and back of that the 
manager’s office, while the other side 
of the arch to the corridor leading to 
the grand dining-hall is occupied by 
an improvement as yet introduced into 
few summer houses,—an __ elevator, 
built upon the most improved _ plan. 
It runs to the upper story, and makes 
every room in the house equally 
available. On the right, opening from 
the arched corridor which leads from 
the office to the parlor, is a reception 
room, and opposite are the telegraph 
office and the gentlemen’s waiting- 
room. The parlor occupies the mid- 
dle of the house, and is a charming 
room, as its windows command a wide 
view of the surroundings on either side. 
This room, which is 42 by 52 feet, is, 
like all the rest of the ground floor, 
ornamented with a dado of ash and 
maple. The frescoing is in Eastlake 
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pattern, as, for that matter, are all the 
decorations of the house. 
the windows at one side is a fire-plact 
the mantel-piece of which is a quaint 
mitation of inlaid walnut, resembling 
he popular Japanese work. It is 
unique, and adds much to the effect of 
the room. ‘This is said to be the only 
decorated mantel of this style in New 
England. Beyond the parlor, acr 
the corridor, whose wide ‘doors open 
at either end upon the verandah, is 
concert room, a perfect little gem of a 
theatre, 65 by 42 feet. wide 
doors open from the corridor, and d 
rectly opposite is the stage, with a 
dressing-room on either side. It is 
lighted by gas and electricity, and is 
frescoed and otherwise ornamented 
match the rest of the house. 
ing capacity is about 500. ‘The stage 
is well adapted for concert and dramat 
ic entertainments, while upon hop 
nights the orchestra holds forth upon 
It. 


Between 


SS 


Two 


to 


Its seat 


The dining hall is simply immense. 
It is at the right of the office, and 
largely occupies a one-story extension 
built out to the east. It is 120 by 42 
feet, and lighted by sixteen windows. 
It will need hardly to be added that 
the room is cool and pleasant when 
we say that there are windows on all 
sides of it. To facilitate the serving 
and for convenience a continuous side- 
board almost encircles the room under 
the windows, which are so placed as to 





WENTWORTH. 
make the plan feasible. A separate 
hildr nd rse per 
room tor cnildr ind nurses opens 
trom t] IS. ind mn the opp site side of 
the corridor are the gentlemen’s read 
ing and sitting rooms. The working 
departments of the Wentworth are ex 


ceptionally 


fine. Every improvement 


invented to make work easy and speedy 


has been introduced, and the quarters 
are by no means cramped. A large 
serving room 5 by 30 feet. with a 
store pantry 16 by 20, and dish pantry 
15 by 30, may give some idea of the 
scale upon which the hotel is « onduct- 


ed this summer. Apropos of the dish 
nvented machine 
for dish washing, is operated there. 


This is the first one ever used save 
by the inventor. The kitchen is 


a model, and is so nicely arranged that 
it is quite impossible for the odor to 
penetrate into the house or for one 


dish to flavor another. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with this part of the 

with its modern laundry, its 
refrigerator, and quantities of 
machinery, as it is the working part 
which keeps the rest comfortable, and 
yet beauties out 
sight. The other entirely 
occup ed by sleeping rooms. about 200 
in number. And it is here that one of 
the chief beauties of the hotel is seen.— 
the beauty of equality ; there is scarce 
a choice between the They 
all have a sea view, are finished on the 
same plan, and the elevator makes 


} 
nouse, 


] irge 


: : 
whose must be of 


Stories are 


rooms. 
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act essible. There is 


them equally 
neither a poor room nor a back one in 


the house. Black walnut furniture of 
the Queen Anne style is in every room. 

A broad verandah over 1000 feet in 
length nearly surrounds the house and 
offers the most deligatful promenade. 
Just 
the | 
which the 
that ever 
This combination of sea 


below the house on the edge of 
ittle bay is a belt of pines through 
h the salt breezes come laden with 


welcome odor of vroves. 
and inland is 
The slope, on 


laid 


lawns, upon 


as rare as it is inviting. 
the west of the house, has 
out in three wide terraced 

which the happy guests play croquet 
and lawn games. 


} 
been 


Qn the south, under 

a high bluff, is a crescent sh iped beac h 

of the purest white sand. 

" cell lead fe 

runs several hundred fect 
| 

a landis 


Here a pier 
make 


out to 


for the 


u new steam yacht 
which carries the excursions from. the 
hotel. The bathing houses are in 
good order, while one sp ial feature 


is the enclosure of salt water covering 


fifty acres, where ladies and. children 
} 


can bathe, row and fish, with no fear of 


danger. “As we paced the broad 
verandah, with views on every side in 
rivalry, one starlit evening, John Bra- 


ham and his orchestra of twenty pieces 
made the air 


heavy with music, and the 
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salt sea wind blew across it, and the 
electric light turned darkness into day 
light. We heard the sweeping of trail 
ling skirts, the rythmatic tread of thou 


sands. of feet, and the undulating 
sound of summer.” 
‘The amusements are not to be for- 


gotten. We have shown the theatre, 
spoken of Braham (from the Boston 
Museum) and his fine orchestra, of 
the new yacht and the bathing and 
fishing, the croquet on the lawn, and 
there is added to these, in a separate 
building connected by a_ bridge with 
the main building, a bowling alley and 
billiard room ; and there are 
rooms for the initiated. 

The supplementary buildings are 
equally well located, and there is_ sta- 


also « ard 


dling for seventy-five horses and plenty 
room, so that the guests 
can keep their own teams as comfort- 
ably as in the city. 

Frank W. Hilton and Company are 
proprietors of this establishment,— 
Hon. Frank Jones being the company. 

Ah, well! we must leave this quaint 
little town and this magnificent hotel, 
and plunge once more into the stern 
realities of business life, invigorated 
and rejuvenated by our brief visit. 
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of a New 

devoted to History, 

State Progress has 
armer and Moore, 
1825, conducted a 


The 


} 


e want 
lagazine 


ture, Biography and 
; 3 


een long fel 


between 1520 and 


similar magazine for three years 
Hampshire Repository was started 
1840 and 1845 and had an 
less than two years. Sets 


between 
existence of 
of these magazines are al 
greatly increased value. The 
MonrHLY was launched on the 
ocean in April, 1877, by Henry 
Metcalf in the good city of Dover. 

In March, 1879, the office of pub- 
lication was removed to Concord. In 
the same year the pres- 
ent publisher, John N. McClintock, 
formerly associated with Mr. Metcalf, 
took sole charge of the magazine. 

New Hampshire history has oc 

a very prominent place in the 
wine from the first; the field i 
ially rich in material yet to | 

The aim of the Graxr 

to cultivate a love f 
and of her history, a 
her great in the 
past, a knowledge of those 
thies who have made _ her 
ted, the preservation of the faces and lives 
of her prominent citizens now or 
lately on the stage, and the more 
intimate relation between different sec- 
tions and families. 

The magazine already finds 
into fifteen hundred families, but the 
circulation should be increased. The 
yearly tax of $1.50 places it within the 
reach of every one, to their 
and profit. ‘Those who receive a sam- 
ple copy will show the best apprecia- 
tion by becoming subscribers ; those 
who have taken it on trial for a year, 
by renewing promptly when their sub- 
scription expires, and by making their 
sets complete from the first; and the 
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of the work, by speak- 
ing well of it to their neighbors and 
ling it to every 

family of juaintance, 
In the thir hr issues have > 


| sketches, wit] 


itrons 


¢ ilar 1 
regvuial pe 


friends and recomment 


peared 
portraits 


Benjamin F. 

icine M. ¢ : 

— A. Wo ylson, 
‘ol. eee O. Kent, 

Hon. Edward H. 

Gov. A. Strav 

ding, D. 
Ow ay, 


( x Vv. 


Hon. 


— 
Ezeki el 
Georg e 4 Sp 
Alvah W. Sull 
Frank : McKean, 
Edwin D. San! 
Joshua G. Hall, 
Daniel Marcy. 


Rev. D., 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Prof. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


(VOLU 


Hon. David H. Buffu 
Hon. Joseph D. 
William J. Copeland, Esq., 

Natt Head,* 

Hon. Moody Currier,* 

Herbert F. Norris, Esq., 

Col. John H. George, 

Hon. Levi W. Barton,* 

Gov. Onslow Stearns,* 

Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger, m. p., 
Gov. James A. Weston,* 

Col. John B. Clark.* 


ME Il.) 


im, 
Weeks, 


Cov. 


(VOLUME III.) 


Gov. Walter Harriman 

Hon. Isaac Adams,* 

Goy. Person C. Cheney,* 
Hon. Daniel Barnard,* 

Gov. Frederick Smyth,* 
Hon. Edmund Burke,* 
Joseph E. Worcester, LL. p.,* 
Gov. Ichabod Goudwin,* 
Hon. George Pillsbury.* 


* Accompanied by a steel plate portrait. 
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Hon. John P. Hale,* 

Hon. J. E. Sargent* and 

Gen. John Bedel* 

will be the subjects of sketches in the 
July, August and September numbers. 


Among the writers who have contribu- 
ted to the interest and worth of the 
magazine, may be mentioned : 


Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Lt. b., 
Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
Rev. Leander S. Coan, 
Amanda B. Harris, 

Col. Daniel Hall, 

A. J. Fogg, 

Rev. Silas Ketchum, 

G. H. Jenness, 

Rey. Joseph Fullonton, 
Asa McFarland, 

Martha J. Noyes, 

Hon. A. J. Blake, 
William Little, 

Helen M. Russell, 

E. P. Dole, Esq., 

L. W. Dodge, 

Rev. A. H. Quint, p. D., 
Miss Lucia Moses, 
C.-C. Lord, 

Mary Helen Boodey, 
Hon. George W. Nesmith, 
Hon. S. T. Worcester, 
William C. Sturoc, Esq., 
Col. Frank H. Pierce, 
Vianna A. Connor, 
Hon. John H. Goodale, 
Rev. Silvannus Haywood, 
Fred Myron Coi>y, 
Laura Garland Carr, 
William O. Clough, 
Edna Dean Proctor, 
Hon. J. E. Sargent, 
Henry Robinson, Esq., 
Hon. John M. Shirley, 
Abba Goold Woolson, 
Alice Estelle Frieze, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Henrietta E. Page, 
John Scales, 

Col. William E. Stevens, 
John Cooper, 

Rev. F. D. Ayer, 
George Bancroft Griffith, 
Gov. Walter Hrrriman, 
Parker Pillsbury, 


DEPARTMENT. 


Wm. H. Kimball, 

Mary H. Wheeler, 

Rev. H. A. Coit, p. b., 
Hon. Amos Hadley, 

M. B. Goodwin, 

Rev. C. W. Wallace, pb. b., 
A. M. Swift, a. ., 
William Kent, 

F. B. Eaton, 

Joseph W. Parmelee, 
Wm. K. Bartlett, 

Samuel C, Eastman, Esq., 
H. H. Metcalf, 

Erastus Wadleigh, 
William H. Hackett, Esq., 
George E. Gay, 

H. W. Herrick. 

Charles W. Coit, 

Rev. J. E. Fullerton, 


“Mary Whitcher, 


Allan H. Robinson, 
Miss A. J. Herbert, 
Prof. O. P. Hubbard, LL. pb., 
Hon. E. D. Rand. 





For future numbers articles have 
been promised by many of the above 
writers, and by : 

Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D. b., 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
Prof. E. T. Quimby, 

Prof. E. R. Ruggles, 
Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, 
Warren Upham, A. M., 
Hon. B. F. Prescott, 

Dr. 5.2. Pierce, 

Dr. O. Leonard, 

Frank McDuffe, 

W. A. Wallace, and many others. 





GRANITE MONTHLY. 


Vol. Land II (in cloth), $2.00 each. 
Vol. I and II (half morocco), 2.50 each. 
Single Copy (50 pages), $ .15 
Yearly Subscription, 1.50 


Monthly edition of 2,000. Adver- 
tisments solicited. Single page, one 
year, $60.00. 


Address, 


John N. MeClintock, A. M., 


Editor and Publisher, 
CONCORD. - IN. Ex. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE PRODIGIOUS ADVENTURES OF TAR- 
rAKIN OF TARASCON. ‘Translated from 


the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Robert S. Minot. soston: Lee and 
Shepard. 


This is an exquisite satire on some of 
the wonderful narratives that have been 
published within a few years, of the pro- 
digious adventures of lion hunters in 
Africa. It is a fitting companion to 
“Don Quixote” and Gulliver's Trav- 
How simply and yet graphically 
the honors paid to the great Tartarin by 
his fellow townsmen of ‘Tarascon are re- 
lated, and with what vividness the ad- 
ventures of the inspired lion hunter 
as he goes forth to hunt the Atlas lion in 
his lair are narrated! The drawing of 
the picture of the dual characters of 
Tartarin-Quixote and ‘lartarin-Sancho, 
with their memorable dialogue and ocea- 
sional conflicts. is inimitable. Especial- 
ly those who have read either of the 
popular books of adventures of the fa- 
mous lion-killers will richly enjoy this 
book. Issued in neat style. with paper 
price, 50 cents. For sale by 
Eastman. 


ile” 


Covers: 


No. 13 RUE MARLOT, 
ot Rene De 
Champlin. 


from the French 
Pont-Jost, by Virginia 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


A thorough Parisian story, reminding 
of Victor Hugo and Edgar Poe 
blended in the contrivance of astonishing 
aud plausible intricacies and the simplic- 
ity of the truth when unfolded. A mys- 
terious murder baffles the incomparable 
detective force of France; and through 
continued and intense excitement by real 
characters, powerfully drawn, clew after 
clew is sifted, and the private lives of 
suspected parties are unravelled. The 
immense resources of the French police 
force, the quiet home life of the Parisian 
lodger, the horrors of the Morgue, and 
the inner walls of Paris prisons, are 
graphically and skilfally interwoven in 
the story. That which renders the work 
of especial interest to Americans is the 
fact that the hero of the plot, whose hand 
it is that rights the balance when the 
whole detective foree has gone astray, is 
a level-headed, warm-hearted, keen- 
sighted, and self-controlled American, 
who performs his feat self-authorized and 
even in opposition to the authorities. 
The shrewd and dangerous adventures 
by which he accomplishes his ends. and 
himself baffles and outdoes the police 
force, form a most entertaining portion 
of the plot. 


one 


The Literary World saysof the author- 
ship of ** New England Bygones :” 

*A truer and pure love of nature, 
close observation, a retentive memory, a 
highly sensitive and poetic nature, an 
artist's eye.aud a practiced literary habit, 
have all been concerned in the produe- 
tion of this charming volume. With all 
its feminine delicacy and beauty of senti- 
nent, it has great virility also; and not 
a little of it reminds us of Emerson in 
his best descriptive vein. ‘To all sympa- 
thetic souls we gratefully commend it. 
Hlappy the three children whose mother 
we conjecture to have written it for them. 
We wish we knew her by name, to thank 
her in person for her labor of love.” 

The authoress is Mrs. Ellen H. Rollins, 
wife of the Hon. E. A. Rollins, of Phila- 
delphia, formerly of Great Falls. N. H. 


(“en 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
N. F. Lund is located in the large 
store on Main street, north of Free 


deals in groceries, 


provisions, flour, grain, grass-seed, plas- 


Bridge street, and 


ter, country produce, crockery and 
powder. Mr. Lund makes a specialty 
of fine family groceries, teas and cof 
fee of the finest quality, and first-class 


The finest quality of 
Be and 


store. The 


- 
goods generally. 


flour is always in stock. sure 
visit his clean and inviting 
services of Geo. O. 
known in the grocery 


city, are se¢ ured. 


) Sawyer, well 
I ti 


we 


yusiness 1n 


Marvin C. Brown, the popular young 


druggist, who learned the business with 
Underhill & Kittredge, is located in a 
well appointed store at Meredith, where 
he does a 1 


good 


business in drugs, med- 


icines, and fancy goods. Success to 
him. 
A. G. Harris has lately removed his 


place of business from his old stand in 
State Block to an elegant store in State 
Capital Bank Building, near Warren st., 
expressly fitted up for his large stock of 
boots, shoes and rubbers. and 
visit his handsome store. 


Be sure 


Because composed of malt and hops, 
without fermentation, Malt Bitters are 
popular. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Insurance as an Investment. 

The following are a few of the many 
letters received by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, in regard to their 
Incontestable ‘Tontine 
maturing : 


policies now 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, March 22d, 1880. 
Equitable Life Assurance NSocie ty > 


GENTLEMEN: I have received your 
statement of ny life policy No. 53.315 for 
$5.000. taken on the Tontine plan in 
1870. The period of ten years expires 
in May, 1880, and I have decided, of the 
four ways. to continue my policy by 
using the surplus to purchase an annuity. 
With dividends, I see that my premium 
for 1881 will be but $52.95, or reduction 
of eighty-four per cent. of the annual 
amount. 

This is very satisfactory to me, and I 
recommend the Tontine plan to those 
insuring. as proving better than ordi- 


nary policies; the returns are so much 
larger. Yours truly. 

THOS. MONAHAN. 

From a letter dated March 22d, 

1880, addressed to H. T. Blodgett, 


Esq., the Society’s General Agent in 
Boston : 


Dear Sir: The Tontine dividend poli- 
cy on the life of my son—No. 58,543— 
has just reached the dividend period. and 
I am astonished at the results. They 
are certainly much greater than I antici- 
pated. Besides the insurance which has 
been carried on this life during the past 
10 years for the face value of the policy, 
he has now a return of 120 per cent. of 
premiums paid, in case of surrender of 
the policy, or a paid up policy of 130 per 
cent. of the original amount issued. 


Mr. R. B. Morgan, of this city, has 
built a new hotel at Concordville, York 
Beach, Me. It is nicely furnished, and 
pleasantly situated. The prices are very 
reasonable,—from $7 to $9 per week. 

Mr. J. C. Tilton, carriage and sign 
painter, Free Bridge street, is doing an 
immense business. 





The use of Malt Bitters increases the 
flesh and prevents pulmonary or wast- 
ing diseases. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
—_———_—___——»> -0° >_> 


Life insurance profits dem- 


onstrated by actual — settle- 
ments made in 18380. 
Policies carried ten years 


with the return of all premi- 
ums paid and interest there- 
on. 


Larger profits are paid 
Tontine policy-holders than 
are now declared by any oth- 
er company. 


Many policies will be paid 
in 1880, showing cash re- 
turns of from 100 to 120 per 
cent. of the premiums paid. 


For full particulars apply to 


J. F. CLARK, Agt., 
PORTLAND, ME, 
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INCONTESTABELE 
POLICIES. 


‘ TES HOUSE 

NOYES IS E, 
EENNIEKER, N.-. Fi. 

Superior Inducements for Summer Boarders. 

This Large and Commodious House, situated in 
one of the most beautiful villages in New Eng- 
land, surrounded by scenery unsurpassed for beau- 
ty and grandeur, has been fitted up with an eye 
for neatness and comfort, by the subscriber, who 
is prepared to accommodate Summer Boarders, 
as well as the Travelling Public, on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 


O. H. NOYES, Proprictor. 
BAKER & TASKER, 


Merchant Tailors, 


And manufacturers of 
CUSTOM MADE CLOTHING, 
BSILUsSsSORS’ SBRIDSES, W. H- 
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O overcome, t he was born town two years after its incorporation 
nm l erreumstanees Was one ot ten brothers. all b mn in 
re unal » PIN y liberal Amesbury, Mass.. who settled as fo 
) In me circumstances lows: Amasa, Ezekiel, Thomas ind 
consick bas asuthcient Moses always lived at \mesbury : 
vayve m does not ob James settled in Methuen, M SS. : 
nd for his en- Peter, Nathan and Stephen came to 
profession | ne shorter and H ypkinton, N. H., and settled th re 
While it may neon- and Abner and Ebenezer cam tu 
( OT] dor, yet it gen \\ irner, N. H., and settled there, 
to considered as mis Peter Sargent married Ruth Nia hols, 
\\ eit is o of the of Amesbury or Newbury, Mass.. ind 
rea t vo ’an’s came to Hopkinton, N. Fi, where 
sto be throw once upon they lived some twenty years, and 
Ces, thus early to learn raised a large family, and wh 
f-reliang dif at’ went to New London took tJ » all 
rag enough with him. His children were Ant mn) 
ot only t will help Abigail. Ruth, Judith, Peter, Ebenez 
t] e will t adopt .Amasa, John, Molly, Ezekiel, Step! 
shorter or easier courses, William and Lois. ‘These all came 
iN i at what- from Hopkinton to New Lond 
d r t tever cost, 1781, except Lois. who was born s 
rT n,and that he 5 ‘ntly in New London. 
wn efforts, that I-benezer, the father of the Judg 
( u and of was born in Hopkinton in 1768, and 
) \ i\ wn IIs was, of ¢ uurse, thirteen vears old w } 
cle to anyon in he came to New London wit! his 
| b terally | ly father’s family. \fter becoming of 
t . 1 fortur h age he procured him a farm. and. o1 
mplishes his purpose the 2sth of November, 1792, he mar 
u cation, has ried Prudence Chase, of Wendell (now 
uN ter tl i Man who Sunapee), the daughter of John ind 
vy u his \ in- Ruth (Hills) Chase. They had ten 
oug colley las ist. children, as follows: Anna. Rebeckal 
Irst step towards a s ess- Ruth, Seth Freeman, Aaron Le nd, 
t Many \y ym of to- Sylvanus Thaver, Lois. Laura, Jonathan 
who not, simply Kittredge, and Jonathan veret Jon 
Cy ck t courage and athan Kittredge died voung, the other 
} strer isand nine lived to mature age and five 
( ry yaccom- of them, three sons and two d ughters 
stil] ! Ve | ni had « \ 
\ 1 1 Peter Sargent, the very limited edueation wing n 
1 w l and to write 
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HON. JONATHAN EVERETT? SARGENT, LL. D. 
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tion, until 1719, much of the territory 
of Rve. 

The town lavs claim to an area of 
458 acres, and in 1870 had a popula 
tion of 667. ‘There are many farms in 
New Hampshire of greater extent than 


the whole town, but nowhere along the 
whole eastern coast is located a tract 
offering so many attractions and beau- 
ties. Its indented shores are surround- 
ed by the ocean. In front the restless 
Atlantic presents an horizon broken 
only by the Isles of Shoals, while the 
fancy, flying free and fast, follows the 
dim, distant sail disappearing, and 
bounds, with an unbroken jump, to the 
green, rolling hills of Ireland, to the 
sunny plains of France and Spain, or 
to the desert shores of Africa. Upon 
the rugged shore the rythmic waves 
beat incessantly. © ‘To the north is the 
coast of Maine, the noble harbor of 
Portsmouth, the immense buildings at 
the Navy Yard, the massive frigates 
swinging at anchor, awaiting commis- 
sion, or deserving the poetic final fate 
claimed for * Old Tronsides :” 
* Nail to the mast her tattered flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 

On the Piscataqua are the white 
sails of commerce. The warehouses 
and spires of Portsmouth appear among 
the trees over a picturesque confusion 
of bays, creeks, lagoons. islands and 
bridges. The whole shore of the main- 
land is dotted with summer retreats or 
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THE HOTEL WENTWORTH, 


Phe description of this famous New 
Hampshire hotel and of our late visit to 
it will be found invigorating to those 
whom duty or business keeps at the 
regular routine of life,—the office, the 
counting-room, the shop. 

The house faces to the south. The 
main entrance, near the centre of the 
south facade, opens directly into the 
office, a well-proportioned room, 40 by 
42 feet. On the right of the door is 
the clerk’s desk, and back of that the 
manager’s office, while the other sid 
of the arch to the corridor leading to 
the grand dining-hall is occupied by 
an improvement as yet introduced into 
few summer houses,—an __ elevator, 
built upon the most improved _ plan. 
It runs to the upper story, and makes 
every room in the house equally 
available. On the right, opening from 
the arched corridor which leads from 
the office to the parlor, is a reception 
room, and opposite are the telegraph 
office and the gentlemen’s waiting- 
room. ‘The parlor occupies the mid 
dle of the house, and is a charming 
room, as its windows command a wide 
view of the surroundings on either side. 


This room, which is 42 by 52 feet, is, 


like all the rest of the ground floor, 
ornamented with a dado of ash and 
maple. ‘The frescoing is in Eastlake 




















ttern, as, f t tter, ar 

coratio f the house. Betw 
the windows at one side is a fire 
the mantel-piece of which is a 
imitation of inlaid walnut, resembling 
the popular Japanese work It 
unique, and adds much to the effect of 


lhis is said 


the room. to be the only 
decorated mantel of this style in New 
England. Beyond the parlor, across 
the corridor, whose wide 
at either end upon the verandah, is a 
concert room, a perfect little gem of a 
feet. wick 
doors open from the corridor, and di 
rectly the stage, 
dressing-room on either 


doors open 


theatre, 65 by 42 Two 


opposite Is with a 
side. It is 
lighted by gas and electricity, and is 
frescoed and otherwise ornamented to 
match the rest of the house. Its seat 
Ing capacity is about 500. ‘The stag 
is well adapted for concert and dramat 
ic entertainments, while upon hop 
nights the orchestra holds forth upon 
it. 

The dining hall is simply immense. 
It is at the right of the office, and 
largely occupies a one-story extension 
built out to the east. It is 120 by 42 
feet, and lighted by sixteen 
It will need hardly to be added that 
the room is cool and pleasant when 
we say that there are windows on all 
sides of it. ‘To facilitate the serving 
and for convenience a continuous side- 
board almost encircles the room under 
the windows, which are so placed as to 
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f Lyle \ separate 

‘ lr l ind nurses opens 

) I ne Opp site side ot 
corridor are the gentlemen’s read 


ng rooms. ‘The working 

artments of the Wentworth are ex- 
ceptionally fine. Every improvement 
invented to make work easy and speedy 
iced, and the quarters 
is cramped. A large 
room 36 by feet, with a 
store pantry 16 by 20, and dish pantry 
15 by 30, give some idea of the 
scale upon which the hotel is conduct- 
Apropos of the dish 
e newly invented machine 


peen introd 
30 
may 


summer. 


pantry, tl 


or dish washing. is operated there. 
This is the first one ever used save 
by the inventor. The kitchen is 


a model, and is so nicely arranged that 
it is quite impossible for the odor to 
penetrate into the house or for 
dish to flavor another. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with this part of the 
house, with its modern laundry, its 
large refrigerator, and quantities of 
machinery, as it is the working part 
which keeps the rest comfortable, and 
yet beauties must be out of 
sight. ‘The other stories are entirely 
occupied by sleeping rooms, about 200 
in number. And it is here that one of 
the chief beauties of the hotel is seen.— 
the beauty of equality ; there is scarce 
a choice between the rooms. They 
all have a sea view, are finished on the 
same plan, and the elevator makes 


one 


whe sec 
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There is 
neither a poor room nor a back one in 
the house. Black walnut furniture of 
the Queen Anne style is in every room. 


them equally accessible. 


A broad verandah over 1ooo feet in 
length nearly surrounds the house and 
offers the most delightful promenade. 
Just below the house on the edge of 
the little bay is a belt of pines through 
which the salt breezes come laden with 
that welcome 
This combination of sea and inland is 
as rare as it is inviting. ‘The slope, on 
the west of the house, has been laid 
out in three wide terraced lawns, upon 
which the happy guests play croquet 
and lawn games. On the south, under 
a high bluff, is a crescent shaped beach 
of the purest white sand. Here a pier 
runs several hundred feet out to make 
a landing for the new steam yacht 


ever odor of groves. 


which carries the excursions from the 
hotel. The bathing houses are in 
good order, while one special feature 


is the enclosure of salt water covering 
fifty acres, where ladies and children 
can bathe, row and fish, with no fear of 
danger. ‘As we paced the broad 
verandah, with views on every side in 
rivalry, one starlit evening, John Bra- 
ham and his orchestra of twenty pieces 
made the air heavy with music, and the 
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salt sea wind blew across it, and the 
electric light turned darkness into day 
light. We heard the sweeping of trail 


ling skirts, the rythmatic tread of thou 


sands of feet, and the undulating 
sound of summer.”’ 
Che amusements are not to be for 


gotten. We have shown the theatre, 
spoken of Braham (from the Boston 
Museum) and his fine orchestra, of 
the new yacht and the bathing and 
fishing, the croquet on the lawn, and 
there is added to these, in a separate 
building connected by a_ bridge with 
the main building, a bowling alley and 
billiard room ; and there are also card 
rooms for the initiated. 

The supplementary buildings are 
equally well located, and there is sta 
bling for seventy-five horses and plenty 
arriage room, so that the guests 
can keep their own teams as comfort- 
ably as in the city. 

Frank W. Hilton and Company are 
proprietors of this establishment,— 
Hon. Frank Jones being the company. 

Ah, well! we must leave this quaint 
little town and this magnificent hotel, 
and plunge once more into the stern 
realities of business life, invigorated 
and rejuvenated by our brief visit. 
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BIRDS’ EYE VIEW OF THE “WENTWORTH” AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, NEW CASTLE, N. H. 
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